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q TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 
fom Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
im ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
& for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for a new world of freedom and peace. 
toe 
2 We, upon whom hes been placed ‘the responsibil- 
es ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
eo you with all possible earnestness to invest in 


Wer Bonds to the fullest extent of your 
capacity. 


Give us not only the needed implements of war, 
but the assurance and backing of a united 

people so necessary to hasten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. 
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There’s hot time coming 


HE CANS you sce in the retort con- 

tain organisms that cause food to 
spoil. Shortly, these organisms will have 
a hot time. 

For the retort will be closed and the 
heat raised to 250° F. When the center of 
each can reaches this temperature, all 
the cans will be removed and analyzed to 
make certain that the organisms are 


dead. 


A continuing program... 


This piece of research is typical of more 


available to customers in the food-proc- 
essing industry. 

It is part of our continuing program to 
make foods of all types more salable, to 
improve flavor, and to eliminate proc- 
essing troubles. 


What problems have you? 


In addition to solving industrial prob- 
lems, we'll go to work on your individual 
problems, too. 


for them 


During these past few years, we have 
done some mighty interesting work with 
Uncle Sam and war industry. Perhaps 
some of our experience can be adapted 
to new problems that may be plaguing 
you. 

The services of our research staff, our 
Home Economics Bureau, our Market- 
ing specialists, and our engineers are 
available to you without cost. Just ask 
our representative or write to— 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY GQg> 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fiber and Metal Containers 


complicated research which we do all the 
time, and the results of which we make 
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Conservation of crops as well as quality of seed are 


= both partly, and importantly, dependent upon aggres- 
sive insect control, as practised at Washburn’s. 

Here, by means of intensive field surveys with in- 
sect nets, the adult pea weevil — pest of the pea— is 


discovered before she can lay eggs on the pods. Rote- 


This is the twentieth of a series of advertise- 
ments showing that ‘Performance by 
Washburn’s” covers every factor necessary for 
the production of high quality seed. 


nome dust, which kills the weevil, is then scientifically 
applied, at proper temperatures, by means of specially 
designed equipment. 

Washburn’s has played a leading part in helping 
develop the dusting program inaugurated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho 
. OUBLE YOUR BOND BUYING . Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
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Your baby’s sturdy plastic toy...- ..-Your germ-free paper cup 


ch of : 
ove thelr 
tithe: 


Caps to keep your drinks alive......And cans fo feed your pup 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


previction: Many more products Products end Divisions of Continental Can 

made by Continental are coming into | 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥- 

your life! 
CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Conteiners 


We re still, of course, _ turning out Fibre Drums Paper Containers Paper Cups 
billions of fine metal containers for food Plastic Products» Crown Caps nnd Cork Prod- 
and other things. But, to servo you ucts Machinery and 
even more completely, we ve added a OPERATING DIVISIONS: ‘The Container 
lot of other packaging enc plantic prod- . " Van Wert, Ohio + Keystone Drum Company, 
ucts home and industry. Pittabargh. Pa. Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
‘ sas. Mone Newark 
Inc ecest customer Roxbury, Mass Mono Containers, Newers, 
Uncle Sam is our biggest custom i Plastics Division, Cambridge. Obie, 


now. But when this war a5 Won. keep Bond Crown & Cork Ca. Wihmington. Del. 
Cameren Can Machinery Co., Chieasgo, Ht 


your eye on Continental ani 
Contine ntal trademark. tov, You'll be FORRIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Con 
seeing the 7 riple-C more and more im pany of Cannda Limited, Sun Life Building, 
industry and in your home. 

SALVAGE EVERY TIN CAN 


Myntreal, Can: via + Sociedad industrial de Cuba, 
A., Havana, Cube. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOF 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION .” every 


coast Me 


ie AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


ces that Continenta] e ever- 


complete servic has kept a 
e. W. 
leading National ma atch for this Series of ads runnj fi 

ing full-color in 


trademark, to 


Policy—to give you only th 
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Week, Fortune, Keep your eye on Continental and on the Continental 
The stands for one company with ove 
i very best in quality and service. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 ° 


EDITORIALS 


ARTHUR |. JUDGE, Editor ° 


The fact that you are a business man in 
the canning industry does not shut you out 
from wanting a true and lasting peace after 
the horrors of this war. To assist the 40 
million Catholics of the country in their 
thinking on this, the Catholic Bishops issued 
the following statement, about Dec. 1st. It 
has received widespread endorsement by 
members of Congress, and by leaders in 
other denominations, and newspapers gen- 
erally. 


You are interested in the outcome of the 
’Frisco meeting, as a man and as an industry. 
For that reason we give it herewith. 


the challenge of war. Shall we meet the challenge 

of peace? This is the question uppermost in the 
minds of men everywhere who in suffering and hard- 
ship have stood out against ruthless aggression. The 
men of our armed forces, the masses of our citizens, 
our leaders, all want to be true to our heroes who have 
given so much, some even their lives, in this war for 
freedom. They want to be true, as well, to future 
generations on whom we have been forced to place a 
heavy burden as the price for their freedoms. Honestly, 
earnestly we want to garner from the sacrifices, hard- 
ships and losses which have gone into this war, the full 
fruits of victory, in a good peace. The foremost prob- 


[tte PATH TO LASTING PEACE—We have met 


lem in post-war planning is how to secure for ourselves 
and all the world a just and lasting peace. 
DUMBARTON OAKS 
Kecently representatives of the United States, the 
Un ed Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China at Dum- 
bar on Oaks formulated and presented to their govern- 


me: s broad tentative proposals for an international 


org. iization for “the maintenance of peace and secu- 
rit) and the creation of conditions which make for 
pea «.” These proposals have been given to the public 
for ill study and discussion by peoples of all countries. 
Our own Secretary of State has expressed the hope 
a ideares of our national thought and opinion will 


’ ss them in the spirit of constructive effort. 


INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


! 5lie opinion in our country can exert a tremen- 
influence in making the peace and determining 
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the manner of international collaboration for its main- 
tenance. If public opinion is indifferent or uninformed, 
we shall run the risk of a bad peace and perhaps return 
to the tragedy of “power politics,” which in the past 
divided nations and sowed the seeds of war. If public 
opinion is alert and informed, we can have a lasting 
peace and security. It is imperative that all our citi- 
zens recognize their responsibility in the making and 
maintenance of the peace. They must inform them- 
selves on the issues and form their judgments in the 
light of sound reason and our Christian démocratic 
traditions. They must free themselves from hatred, 
from distrust, from the spirit of mere expediency, from 
national greed and from indifference to right in the 
use of might, and they must form their judgments on 
the basis of stern objective realities. 


WAR CAUSED BY BAD EDUCATION 


This war came largely from bad education. It was 
not brought on by primitives or unlettered peoples. 
The contemporary philosophy which asserts the right 
of aggression is the creation of scholars. Discarding 
moral principles and crowding God out of human life, 
scholars produced the monstrous philosophies which, 
embodied in political and social systems, enslave human 
reason and destroy the consciousness of innate human 
rights and duties. In these systems the notion of the 
common good is utterly distorted; It is no longer con- 
ceived as the consequence of the common enjoyment 
of rights and the common discharge of duties, but the 
creation of the caprice of a dictator or a group or a 
party. The gilded dreams of a new era, which these 
systems heralded, have proved to be a hideous night- 
mare. If we are to have a just and lasting peace, it 
must be the creation of a sane realism, which has a 
clear vision of the moral law, a reverent acknowledg- 
ment of God its Author, and a recognition of the one- 
ness of the human race underlying all national dis- 
tinctions. 


ATLANTIC CHARTER, WITHOUT 
RESERVATIONS 


We have no confidence in a peace which does not 
carry into effect, without reservations or equivoca- 
tions, the principles of the Atlantic Charter. We feel, 
too, that it should provide assistance for prostrate 
nations in reconstructing their economic, social, and 
political institutions. If justice is compromised, if un- 
reasonable concessions are made to might, grievances 
will rankle in the bossom of aggrieved nations to en- 
danger the peace of the world. If prostrate nations are 
not assisted in giving to their people fair economic 
opportunities, they will become the arena of civil strife 
and turmoil. No international organization will be 
able to maintain a peace which is unfair and unjust. 

There is an international community of nations. 
God Himself has made the nations interdependent for 
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their full life and growth. It is not therefore a ques- 
tion of creating an international community but of 
organizing it. To do this we must repudiate absolutely 
the tragic fallacies of “power politics” with its balance 
of power, spheres of influence in a system of puppet 
governments and the resort to war as a means of set- 
tling international difficulties. 


MIGHT MUST BOW TO LAW 


After the last world war an attempt was made to 
organize the international community. It failed not 
because its objective was mistaken but because of in- 
herent defects in its charter and more especially per- 
haps because the nations were not disposed to recog- 
nize their duty to work together for the common good 
of the world. International law must govern inter- 
national relations. Might must be subordinated to law. 
An international institution, based on the recognition 
of an objective moral obligation and not on the binding 
force of covenant alone, is needed for the preservation 
of a just peace and the promotion of international 
cooperation for the common good of the international 
community. The common good of every nation is 
inseparably connected with the common good of the 
international community. 


DEMOCRATIC CONSTITUTION. FOR 
WORLD ORGANIZATION 


The international institution must be universal. It 
must seek to include, with due regard to basic equality 
of rights, all the nations, large and small, strong and 
weak. Its constitution must be democratic. While it 
is reasonable to set up a Security Council with limited 
membership, this Council must not be an instrument 
for imperialistic domination by a few powerful nations. 
Before it every nation must stand on its rights and 
not on its power. It must not allow any nation to sit 
in judgment in its own case. Frankly it must recog- 
nize that for nations as well as individuals life is not 
static. It must therefore provide in its Charter for 
the revision of treaties in the interest of justice and 
the common good of the international community, as 
well as for the recognition of a people’s coming of age 
in the family of nations. 


OUTLAW NATIONS TO BE COERCED 


The function of the international organization must 
be the maintenance of international peace and security, 
the promotion of international cooperation and the 
adoption of common policies for the solution of com- 
mon economic, social, and other humanitarian problems. 
In the maintenance of peace it is reasonable that the 
organization have at its disposal resources for coercing 
outlaw nations even by military measures. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
ALL NATIONS 


In fostering and promoting international cooperation 
it must seek to guarantee to the weak and poor nations 
economic opportunities which are necessary to give 
their peoples reasonable standards of living, and it 
must seek to prevent selfish monopolistic control of 


raw materials which are needed for the economic stab- 
bility of other nations. Effective international cooper- 
ation lays definite duties on favored nations. No nation 
may view with unconcern conditions that permit mil- 
lions of workers in any country to be without the oppor- 
tunity to secure from their labor adequate family sup- 
port. Nations rich in natural resources must remem- 
ber that ownership of property never dispenses from 
the social obligations of stewardship. Nations gifted 
with inventive and productive genius are obligated to 
serve the reasonable needs of other nations. Nations 
should open, under effective guarantees, world lanes 
of commerce and world avenues of communication to 
all law abiding countries. Protective national legisla- 
tion for legitimate national economic interests must 
not impede the flow of international commerce and the 
right social function of international exchange. 


NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL LAW 


In the international organization there should be a 
World Court to which justiciable disputes among 
nations must be submited. Its authority should not be 
merely advisory but strictly judicial. A condition for 
the right functioning of this Court is the proper devel- 
opment and codification of international law. Compe- 
tent international authority must enact into positive 
laws the principles of the moral law in their interna- 
tional references, and to these will be added positive 
treaty provisions and the charter and legislation of the 
international organization. 


TEETH FOR WORLD COURT 


The World Court should be empowered to render 
decisions in cases submiteed to it either by any party in 
interest or by the international organization. It must 
have authority to refer its decisions to the international 
organization for execution. It would be useless to set 
up a World Court and either deny it the right to de- 
mand the execution of its decisions or make the execu- 
tion of them subject to the discretion of the interna- 
tional organization. Nations which refuse to submit 
their international disputes which constitute a threat 
to the peace or the common good of the international 
community, should be treated by the international or- 
ganization as outlaw nations. Moreover obligatory arbi- 
tration of international disputes which threaten world 
peace would mark a signal advance in international 
relations. 


TRUE SOVEREIGNTY OF NATIONS 


The international organization must never viciate 
the rightful sovereignty of nations. Sovereignty ‘s a 
right which comes from the juridical personality of a 
nation and which the international organization riust 
safeguard and defend. However, national soverei:nty 
may not be interpreted as absolving a nation fron. its 
obligations in the international community. Moreover 
even within the state, national sovereignty is lim ted 
by the innate rights of men and families. Since «ivil 
authority does not confer these God-given rights it 
may not violate them. 


— 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


CEILINGS APPLY TO 
PACKS 


Ceiling prices that applied -to process- 
ors’ sales of fruits, berries and vege- 
tables packed in 1944 will apply to sales 
of these items packed in 1945 until 
further notice, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration said June 1. This action is 
necessary to provide processors of sub- 
sidized products with a ceiling price in 
some areas where the 1945 packing sea- 
son is already underway, OPA said. 

The major items that are affected are 
peas, snap beans, corn, tomatoes, tomato 
juice, and tomato products, all subsidized 
products, OPA said. New ceiling prices 
for these products cannot be established 
until the 1945 subsidy program is an- 
nounced. 

(Amendment 22 to Supplement 7 to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1—Packed 
Fruits, Berries and Vegetables of the 
1944 and Later Packs—effective May 31, 
19445.) 


TOMATO—SPINACH POINTS 
RAISED 


Canned spinach and tomatoes will 
carry a higher point value during the 
rationing period beginning June 3, while 
the point value of tomato juice and vege- 
table juice combinations containing at 
least 70 per cent tomato juice will be 
reduced, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. No other changes 
are being made in consumer point values 
for processed foods during the June 
period. 

The new point values for these proc- 
essed foods will be: 

Spinach, No. 2, 20 points, up 10, No. 
2'., 30 points, up 10; Tomatoes, No. 2, 
40 points, up 10; Tomato juice, No. 2, 10 
pts. for 2 cans, 46 ounce, 10 pts., down 
10: Vegetable juice combinations, 18 
ounces, 10 pts., for 2 cans, 46 ounces, 10 
pts. down 10. 

I) explaining the increase in point 
valves on spinach, OPA said that the 
civ’ ‘an supply from the new packs is 
ex) ected to be only about one quarter of 
the .mount available last year. A point 
va increase is necessary to stretch 
suj ‘ies evenly over the pack year. 

hough the point value of tomatoes 


Wa inereased in March, a further in- 
cre > is necessary now to maintain fair 
dis ‘bution. During the last few months, 
car d tomatoes have been moving into 
ret and consumer channels at a faster 


rat. han the supply will permit. 
' » new point values on tomato juice 


ann vegetable juice combinations will 
pe: t consumers to buy two No. 2 cans 
of ce for one blue ration stamp. This 
rat value applies to sales of these 
Jur. in containers up to and including 


the ‘0, 2% size. The point value for 
sal of single containers (except for No. 
10 : ©), however, remains at 10 points. 
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GROWERS PRICES FOR 
SOUTHERN PEACHES 


The average grower price in the south- 
eastern States for peaches for canning 
and freezing that will be used in the con- 
struction of processors’ ceiling prices for 
the 1945 pack will be $50 per ton, the 
War Food Administration and the Office 
of Price Administration announced joint- 
ly May 25. 
any processor for the raw fruit, how- 
over, is less than the announced $50 per 
ton, his ceiling prices for the processed 
products will be based on the actual 
average price paid. The States for which 
the average grower price will apply are 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

The 1945 average grower price is $10 
per ton less than the 1944 price, which 
was announced at a time when a yield 
substantially below average was in pros- 
pect. The price approved for 1944 was, 
therefore, higher than it would have 
been for a prospective average yield. A 
1945 production of peaches in the south- 
eastern States of 25,829,000 bushels is in 
prospect, according to the May 1 Crop 
Report. This compares with a produc- 
tion in 1944 of 17,193,000 bushels, and 
with the 10-year average (1934-43) of 
15,762,000 bushels. 

In order to participate in the Guaranty 
Purchase program, announced March 26, 
for canned peaches, canners must pay for 
each purchase of peaches for canning not 
less than $50 per ton WFA said. Of 
the canned peaches required to be set 
aside by each canner for purchase by 
Government agencies under the provi- 
sions of WFO 22.8, 90 per cent of the 
supply comes under the WFA Guaranty 
Purchase Program. The $50 per ton 
grower price for peaches is at process- 
ors’ customary receiving points and re- 
fers to the type of orchard-run delivery 
that is customarily contracted for and 
received by canners. It is based upon 
the customary grading procedure and 
the customary tolerances for fruit not 
meeting contract specifications. 


GROWERS PRICES FOR 
SWEET CHERRIES 


State average grower prices for sweet 
cherries for processing that will be 


used in the construction of ceiling 
prices for the 1945 pack of  proc- 
essed cherries have been announced 


jointly by the War Food Administration 
and the Office of Price Administration. 
Also announced are prices applicable to 
certain districts and to certain grades, 
based on the State averages. These 
prices are the same as those announced 
in 1944, 

If the average price paid by any proc- 
essor is less than the announced price 


If the average price paid by- 


his ceiling prices for processed cherries 
will be based only upon the actual aver- 
age price paid. Where grower prices are 
announced by grades and districts, such 
as for California canning cherries, and 
the average price paid is less than the 
announced price for each such classifica- 
tion, the processor’s ceiling prices will 
reflect this reduced raw material cost. 

In order to participate in the Guaranty 
Purchase program, announced March 26, 
for canned sweet cherries, canners must 
pay for each purchase of sweet cherries 
for canning not less than the applicable 
price for the raw fruits as announced. 
Of the canned cherries required to be set 
aside by each processor for purchase by 
Government agencies under the provi- 
sions of WFO 22.8, 90 per cent of the 
supply comes under the WFA Guaranty 
Purchase program. 

The following State average grower 
prices have been announced: 


Canning and freezing Dollars per ton 


Other States 
Black varieties .......... 225.00 
White varieties .......... 215.00 
Brining 
215.00 
Other States. .................. 205.00 


Price schedules are broken down by 
district and by grade for California, and 
by grade for Washington and Oregon. 
No grade or area price classifications 
were announced for brining cherries for 
States other than California and for can- 
ning and freezing cherries for States 
other than California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Grower prices for all States are 
at the processors’ customary receiving 
points and are based upon the customary 
grading procedure and customary toler- 
ance for defects. 


MORE GROWERS’ PRICES 
ANNOUNCED 


GROWERS’ PRICES FOR CITRUS—WFA 
and OPA this week affirmed an ear- 
lier statement that growers’ prices for 
oranges and grapefruit for canning an- 
nounced in November, 1944, will be used 
by OPA in constructing ceiling prices 
for 1944-45 packs of single strength cit- 
rus juices. Canners’ ceiling prices for 
orange juice will be based on ‘the follow- 
ing raw fruit costs: Florida $47.55 per 
ton; Texas $41.55 per ton; California 
and Arizona $51.94 per ton, fob packing 
warehouse or roadside. Ceiling prices 
for blended orange and grapefruit juice 
will also be based on these prices and the 
following per ton on the tree prices 
for grapefruit: Florida $35.67; Texas 
$25.00; California $21.00. There will 
be no increase in civilian ceiling prices. 

In determining subsidy payments to 
canners to cover the cost of grapefruit 
in excess of the cost as reflected in the 
civilian grapefruit juice prices, WFA 
will allow up to the following minimum 
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raw fruit cost per ton on tree: Florida 
$37.39 prior to January 1, 1945, $35.67 
on and after January 1; Texas $25.00 
for the entire season; California-Arizona 
$21.00 for the entire season. 


BERRIES—OPA and WFA have also an- 
nounced average-growers’ prices for ber- 
ries for processing except blueberries, 
cranberries and Corvallis and Red Heart 
strawberries, that will be used in con- 
structing processors’ ceilings for the 
1945 packs. 


APRICOTS—State average growers’ 
prices for apricots for canning, for freez- 
ing and for drying which will be used 
in constructing processors’ ceilings for 
the 1945 packs have also been announced. 


V-1 BOX PRODUCTION STOPS 


Manufacture of the strongest type of 
V-boxes, known as V-1, has been dis- 
continued to conserve the critical supply 
of containerboard and because it has 
been found that the next type of fiber 
shipping container, V-2, has proved ade- 
quate, the Paperboard Division of the 
War Production Board reported today. 


Millions of V-box shipping contain- 
ers are used each month by the Army, 
Navy and War Food Administration and 
also for lend-lease shipments, officials of 
the Paperboard Division said. They ex- 
plained that, in view of recent military 
changes in specifications, the elimination 
of V-boxes for use in packaging and 
shipping certain products has now been 
effected through issuance of Direction 7 
to Conservation Order M-290, released 
May 23. The manufacture and use of 
“sleeves,” fiber board protective cover- 
ings used on boxes subjected to rough 
handling and open storage, has also been 
prohibited when the boxes are used to 
pack dried whole eggs packed in No. 10 
cans and cocoa packed in five-pound cans. 

Exceptions are made, however, in that 
V-boxes and sleeves in process of manu- 
facture on May 23 may be completed. 

The manufacture of sleeves for use 
with V-boxes in packaging canned fruits 
and vegetables to fill orders actually on 
the companies’ books may be carried on 
until 50 per cent of the orders on hand 
on May 23 are filled, officials explained, 
if the boxes are required for canned 
string beans, spinach or asparagus. 
However, no more than 30 per cent of 
the number of sleeves called for by 
orders on hand May 23 for other canned 
fruit and vegetable boxes may be made. 
Orders for sleeves after May 23 must 
include the user’s statement that the per- 
centage number of sleeves he has on 
hand and on order does not exceed 50 per 
cent and 30 per cent, respectively, of the 
number of V-boxes on hand and on order. 


WAGE INCREASE APPROVAL 


The War Labor Board has announced 
that any increases in wages up to 55c 
an hour may be put into effect without 
WLB approval. Heretofore increases up 
to 50c an hour could be made without 
approval, but an increase up to 55c re- 
quired approval. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


OHIO MEETING DATE 


C. N. Buckles, President of the Ohio 
Canners Association, has called a special 
meeting to be held at the Deschler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, Friday, June 15, 
beginning at 10:30 A. M., when several 
matters of extreme importance to the 


industry will be discussed. 


CMI FEATURES SALMON 


“Fresh Flavor—Caught for Keeps,” 
headlines a striking scene showing a 
group of fishermen hauling their catch of 
fresh fish out of the icy waters of the 
North in the latest Can Manufacturers 
Institute advertisement which will fea- 
ture canned salmon in a group of leading 
magazines and magazine sections of Sun- 
day newspapers. The Ad. will have a 
special appeal for home makers and em- 
phasize the use of salmon in salads 
through the summer season. Copy points 
out that salmon packed in the all-pro- 
tecting steel and tin container comes to 
the table with all the fresh flavor se- 
curely sealed in. Modern canning meth- 
ods are so quick that salmon are canned 
within a few hours after leaving the 
water. 


MVGA APPOINTS WALLS 


Dr. E. P. Walls, University of Mary- 
land horticulturist, has been appointed 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Maryland 
Vegetable Growers Association. Dr. 
Walls is well known to canners in the 
East for his extensive work in their be- 
half. For many years he was Talbot 
County (Md.) Agricultural Agent. 


MRS. NOBLE DEAD 


Word is received of the death of Mrs. 
C. Fulton Noble, Preston, Maryland, on 
the morning of May 29. Surviving are 
her husband, who operates a cannery at 
Friendship, and three children, Lee, 
Charles and Mrs. J. Dallis Blades, all of 
Preston. 


DAN GERBER HEADS FIRM 


At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Gerber Products Com- 
pany this week, Dan F. Gerber, former 
Vice-President, was elected President to 
succeed his father, Frank Gerber, who 
becomes Chairman of the Board. Other 
officers elected include: Earle L. John- 
son, First Vice-President; William U. 
Hudson, Second Vice-President; Lester 
Jones, Secretary; and William A. Mee, 
Treasurer. The Board of Directors, all 
reelected, includes all of the above, to- 
gether with William Branstrom, E. H. 
Nielsen, Fred Wyatt, Cornelius Gerber, 
T. I. Fry, and T. C. Willson. 


MINN VALLEY APPOINTS 
CALKINS 


Minnesota Valley Canning Company, 
Le Sueur, Minnesota, producers of the 
well known brands of “Green Giant” 
peas, “Del Maiz” corn and “Niblets” 
corn, has appointed Calkins & Company, 
Inc., as their brokers for the Chicago 
territory. Plans are under way for rec- 
ord packs but the amount to be made 
available to the civilian trade will be 
determined by Government set asides. 


WM. B. STOKELY SR. DEAD 


William B. Stokely, Sr., age 72, New- 
port, Tenn., father of W. B. Stokely, Jr., 
president of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
Indianapolis, died at his home in New- 
port May 25. He was born April 24, 
1873, in Newport and had been associ- 
ated with the canning industry all his 
life. 


He was one of five brothers who along 
with their mother, Mrs. Anna Stokely, 
started Stokely Brothers in Newport in 
1898. The company originally was be- 
gun to distribute surplus home-canned 
vegetables put up by Mrs. Stokely and 
it has expanded continually since to its 
present 59 plants. 


For many years Mr. Stokely was 
president of Stokely Brothers & Com- 
pany, Inc., predecessor of Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., and served as a member of 
the board of directors. He was promi- 
nent in civic and religious circles in East 
Tennessee. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, he served as a member 
of the Board of Trustees for many years 
and was chairman of the Athletic Coun- 
cil. 


NUTTLE NAMED BANK HEAD 


Henry H. Nuttle, operator of a tomato 
cannery at Hickman, Maryland, has been 
named President of the Peoples Bank of 
Denton to succeed the late Henry Clay 
Hobbs. Until shortly before his death 
Mr. Hobbs had been a partner in the 
canning firm of Hobbs Manufacturing 
Company at Hobbs, Maryland. 


STOKES FIELD DAY 


Francis C. Stokes Company extend: an 
invitation to the tomato industry to at- 
tend a Tomato Field Day at the Stokes 
proving ground at Vincentown, New 
Jersey, Saturday, August 11, when many 
continuing projects for the improven ent 
of tomatoes will be observed. Tomato 
plants from fourteen leading Amer can 
sources will be included in the trial. In 
addition to the tomato trials the com- 
pany’s seed saving and tomato juice 
plant will be open to guests. 
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ypotting rails 
OVER STRANGE TERRAIN 


VisIBLE BY NIGHT, invisible by day—that’s a must 
for the land buoys planted to guide our armed forces at 
night through unknown country. 


Markers coated with Vita Var Phosphorescent Paint, manufactured 
by Vita Var Corporation, Paint Engineers, Newark, N. J., fill the bill. 


To assure efficient, economical packaging and complete protection 
for their product, the makers of Vita Var use Crown Cans. 


* * * 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL ’ 
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CROWN CAN COMPANY + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA DIVISION OF CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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MICHIGAN MEETING 


A meeting of the Michigan Canners 
Association will be held in conjunction 
with the association’s Board of Direc- 
tor’s meeting at the Park Palace Hotel, 
Traverse City, June 3 and 4, when mat- 
ters of extreme importance to the can- 
ning industry will be discussed. The 
meeting will be streamlined due to travel 
restrictions and active members are 
urged to have but one member of their 
company represent them. 


NEW ARMY BUYER ON SHORE 


M. L. (Pete) Wetzler, formerly in the 
canning industry in Indiana, has joined 
the War Department Procurement staff 
at Easton, Maryland, and will purchase 
processed food supplies on the Eastern 
Shore during the 1945 season. 


ENTERS CANNING INDUSTRY 


Harcourt Amory, formerly a partner 
in charge of the Boston offices of Smith, 
Barney & Co., investment bankers, and 
later a deputy vice chairman of WPB, 
has been elected a vice president of 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., and also 
of Castle & Cooke, Ltd., of Honolulu. 
Mr. Amory has established offices at 522 
Fifth Ave., New York City, and will 
engage in general administrative affairs 
for both companies. 


BOB WHITE EXPANDS 


Bob White, Chicago sales consultant 
for the food field, has announced the for- 
mation of News Associates, a publicity 
service for the industry. The organiza- 
tion’s activities now include the handling 
of special development projects, direct- 
ing survey studies, creating merchan- 
dising, consummating business consolida- 
tions and the publicity service. 


“REPORT TO THE NATION” 
TIME CHANGE 


“Report to the Nation,” sponsored by 
Continental Can Company over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, will shift 
from its present Saturday afternoon 
time to Sunday evening, 6:30 to 7:00 
p.m. (EWT), beginning June 17, R. R. 
Carlier manager of advertising and sales 
promotion has announced. The last 
Saturday afternoon program will be 
heard June 9. 

There will be no change in the pro- 
gram’s news variety format. The shift 
to a Sunday evening spot is being made 
to permit more people, particularly those 
who work on Saturdays, to hear the pro- 
gram, Mr. Carlier said. 

The program will continue on this lo- 
cation for 13 weeks, following which a 
permanent evening time will be as- 
signed. To accommodate larger studio 
audiences, the place of the broadcasts 
also will be changed to CBS Playhouse 
#2, 251 West 45th Street, New York. 
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RICH-DIENER CO. 


Milton Rich, prominent in New York 
grocery circles for many years, and for 
the past three years a top executive in 
OPA’s regional offices in New York, has 
resigned from OPA and with Bert 
Diener, also a well-known figure in the 
New York food trade, organized Rich- 
Diener Co., with offices at 99 Hudson St. 
in that city. The new company will spe- 
cialize in canned and frozen foods, dried 
fruits, beans, and grocery specialties. 

Mr. Rich is leaving for a visit to the 
Pacific Coast to contact principals, and 
expects to announce shortly appointment 
of the new company as sales agents for 
a number of processors. 


AWARD FOR VETERAN 
TRAINING 


Continental Can Company’s Tampa, 
Florida plant was the recipient of the 
American Legion’s “Merit Award” for 
cooperation in the employment and train- 
ing of World War II veterans at a cere- 
mony held at the plant, May 19. High- 
lights of the proceedings were broadcast 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on the Company-sponsored program, 
“Report to the Nation.” 

This was the first time that a national 
crganization had received an American 
Legion Merit Award in recognition of 
this specific public service. 

The Tampa plant’s veterans’ training 
program was initiated in the summer of 
1944, prior to the enactment of the “G.I. 
Bill of Rights.” The plan was endorsed 
by the USES and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and the plant then became a 
training center for small groups of dis- 
charged veterans, none of whom had 
worked for the company previously. 
During their training period the men re- 
ceive apprentice pay from the company, 
and this pay is supplemented by subsis- 
tance funds as provided by the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. 

The veterans’ training program in 
operation in the Tampa plant is part of 
a company-wide veterans’ reinstatement 
and training policy that was adopted 
more than a year ago. 


CROWN COMPTROLLER HEADS 
COST ACCOUNTANTS 


Herman C. Heiser, comptroller and 
director of the Crown Can Company 
since its incorporation, has been elected 
president of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. This organization of indus- 
trial accounts is national in scope with a 
membership of 17,000. 


CHAIN PIONEER DIES 


David Fineberg, organizer of the 
Eagle Grocery Co., which operated a 
chain of 365 grocery stores in northern 
New Jersey, and later was reorganized 
as the Dason Food Stores, Inc., died at 
his home in Jersey City on May 26. Mr. 
Fineberg established his first store in 
Jersey City in 1890. 


CORN PRODUCTS ELECTS 
FRED MUELLER 


Corn Products Refining Company an 
nounces the election of Fred Mueller as 
vice-president. 

Mr. Mueller joined the company in 
1902. He was made vice-president and 
director of Corn Products Sales Com. 
pany in 1934 and general sales manage: 
of Corn Products Refinining Company 
in 1944, 


WALT DELANEY JOINS POLK 


W. J. (Walt) Delaney has resigned as 
Sales Manager of Bruce’s Juices, Tampa, 
Florida, and accepted a similar position 
with Polk Packing Association of Winter 
Haven, Florida. 


PRO-COATING TO DOUBLE 


Because last year’s pro-coating pro- 
gram was so satisfactory, more than 200 
units this year will pro-coat some 24 mil- 
lion cases of canned fruits and 65 million 
cases of canned vegetables for overseas 
shipment to the armed forces. 


DAVID M. SWING DEAD 


David M. Swing, who with his brother, 
operated several canning: plants and a 
basket factory on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, died on May 26. He is sur- 
vived by a son, D. Thompson Swing, who 
is in the canning business at Ridgely, 
Maryland. 


PRATT-LOW DECLINES 
PURCHASE OFFER 


After a thorough solicitation of stock 
holders the Pratt-Low Preserving Com- 
pany, Santa Clara, California, has de- 
clined the offer of First National Stores, 
Inc., Somerville, Massachusetts, to buy 
the liabilities, good will, labels, name 
and other assets of the company. Under- 
standing that all of the output except 
for Government quantities was to be 
taken over by the new owners, Harry A. 
Irving, who has handled Pratt-Low <(is- 
tribution in Northern California ‘for 
many years as H. A. Irving Company, 
purchased a controlling interest from the 
stockholders and First Nationals o/‘er 
was declined. The Board of Directors 
has elected him President to succeed R. J. 
Braden, resigned. Other officers elecied 
include: John A. Owen, Vice-Presid ont 
in Charge of Operations; Corydon Jo: es, 
Vice-President in Charge of Sa.:s; 
Ralph N. Burrell, Vice-President, Se: re- 
tary and Treasurer; and Mrs. A. R. Cor- 
coran, Assistant Secretary. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEA\S 


June 5—Rotary Club, Hoopeston, I. 

June 5—Chamber of Commerce, 
Hoopeston, 

June 6—Combined meeting of LaP. rte 
Chamber of Commerce and Rotary 1nd 
Kiwanis Clubs, LaPorte, Ind. 

June 7—Central Lions Club, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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CRCO 


Actual operating figures have demonstrated that the CRCO Model F 
Continuous Flow Bean Snipper delivers from 100 to 400 percent greater 


production without increasing labor costs. 


Check the Model F Snipper in every detail . . . compare the work- 
manship, design and efficient, enduring service. Then you will know why 


CRCO Model F Bean Snippers are preferred on production lines. 


Consult your nearest CRCO Representative—or write for complete 
details. 


Niagara New. York 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


PEAS 


OWOSSO, MICH., May 17—Crop poor; 
water damage. 


EDGERTON, OHIO, May 25—Crop slow; 
ground cold and wet. 


DAYTON, WASH., May 23 — Perfect 
growing weather past ten days. Suffi- 
cient moisture with rainfall above nor- 
mal for May; ideal temperatures for 
vine growth. Alaskas showing first 
bloom. Some aphids present in most 
fields. 


LODI, WIS., May 23—Germination and 
stands very good. Due to the cold 
weather, freezing nights, the vines are 
very short. No question but what there 
will be bunching. Doubt if we will start 
canning before the second week of June 
and maybe later, 


MADISON, WIS., May 28—For the State 
of Wisconsin as a whole the crop appears 
to be in-good condition, although delayed 
in some places and suffering some water 
damage. Early plantings made good 
progress with a few warm days last 
week. The North Central part of the 
State had been in need of rain prior to 
last week but now has adequate mois- 
ture. Planting schedules have generally 
been upset. We have had numerous re- 
ports of “stooling’” which may result in 
uneven maturity. Reports of a survey 
in the Madison area last week disclosed 
heavy infestation of aphids in all fields, 
with plants ranging from 1 to 6 inches 
high. Dusting is expected to start this 
week. The USDA acreage report on 
green peas for processing issued May 23 
shows Wisconsin 1945 acreage as 104 
per cent of 1944. For the United States 
as a whole the 1945 acreage is estimated 
at 109.6 per cent of 1944. Particularly 
interesting is the estimated breakdown 
of varieties. For Wisconsin this break- 
down is as follows: 82,880 acres of 
smooth round, 65,120 acres of sweet 
wrinkled for 1944; 78,490 acres of 
smooth round; and 75,410 acres of sweet 
wrinkled for 1945. 


MARSHFIELD, WIS., May 28—Acreage is 
up 20 per cent over last year. Crop pros- 
pects not bright; cold, dry weather to 
May 21 held up planting and as of today 
we only have 50 per cent of our acreage 
planted; now being held up by wet 
weather. We cannot finish planting be- 
fore June 15, which is two weeks late. 


MERRILL, WIS., May 23—Crop is grow- 
ing slowly due to cold weather. Can’t 
tell what the yield will be. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 25—120 per 
cent of normal acreage. Present outlook 
is for 75 per cent of a crop; some frost 
injury and 20 per cent of first planting 
stooling. Aphid hazard very likely. 
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SHAWANO, WIS., May 23—1120 acres; 
planted early this year. Sprouted nor- 
mal but slow in growing. Looks like we 
will be ten days ahead of last year. Too 
early to speak of yield. Short vines be- 
cause of the cold weather. 


BEANS 


OWOSSO, MICH., May 17—Limas: Not 
planted. 


PORTALES, N. MEX., May 23—Green: 
Planting now; too early to predict pros- 
pects. Acreage appears to be 20 per 
cent less. 


EDGERTON, OHIO, May 25—Not planted. 


MARSHFIELD, WIS., May 28—Green or 
Wax: Acreage up slightly from last year 
but still 25 per 
Started planting here about May 20 but 
due to continual rain the past week very 
few beans have been planted thus far. 


MERRILL, WIS., May 28—Green and 
Wax: Have not started to plant; expect 
to start about May 25. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 25—Limas: 
65 per cent normal acreage. Wet ground; 
late getting into ground. 


SHAWANO, WIS., May 23—Green or 
Wax: Looks like 60 to 70 per cent of 
acreage; just started planting. Govern- 
ment program should have started last 
November and Refugees should be $6.00 
to compete with larger beans. 


TOMATOES 


MIDDLETOWN, DEL., May 26—Southern 
plants that have been set not too good 
due to weather conditions. No home 
grown plants set as yet. 


PORTALES, N. MEX., May 23—About 20 
per cent increase in acreage: not suffi- 
cient. Farmers hesitate to plant on ac- 
count of labor shortage. 


EDGERTON, OHIO, May 25—Wet; unable 
to plant. 


ASPERS, PA., May 26—Weather very 
unusual, hot in day time and cold at 
night. Average temperature has been 
exceedingly cold for this time of year. 
Tomatoes that are planted are standing 
still. Do not have sufficient heat to 
make them grow. Prospects are fair at 
present time. Acreage is pretty well out. 


LANCASTER, VA., May 28—Had 75 acres 
set by April 18 but frost burnt these 
with 30 per cent damage; now fully re- 
set. 100 acres set on May 3 to 5 and 
these look well; stand 95 per cent. 50 
acres set May 20 to 28 of home grown 
plants and these are doing fine. Give us 


cent below normal.: 


labor and we will pack 100 per cent of 
the 1944 pack. Some growers and other 
packers’ prospects are not as good as 
ours. Expect to can first tomatoes in 
this county about June 25 to 30. Our 
estimate may be a little optimistic. On 
the whole the acreage is about 90 per 
cent and crop outlook about 85 per cent. 


CORN 


MIDDLETOWN, DEL., May 26—Swect: 
Acreage normal. Due to weather condi- 
tions first plantings not so good; later 
plantings coming along fair. Still have 
about half of the acreage to plant. 


LODI, WIS., May 23—Just starting to 
plant. Acreage same as last year. 


SHAWANO, WIS., May 23 — Normal 
acreage; just started planting. Good 
rains over week-end. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DAYTON, WASH., May 23—Asparagus: 
Cutting below normal past week due to 
wet, cold weather. Quality excellent. 
Pack same as last year to date. 


SHAWANO, WIS., May 23—Cucumbers: 
Government program too late and prices 
too low to get acreage. Program should 
have started last November. 


FILL TRACTOR TIRES WITH 
‘LIQUID FOR WEIGHT 


It is common practice to add tractor 
weight by partly filling the tire inner 
tubes with a water solution of calcium 
chloride. Since the weight advantages 
are in proportion to the amount of liquid 
used, operators have been asking to what 
extent air can safely be displaced with 
water. 


W. C. Krueger, extension agricultural 
engineer at Rutgers University, reports 
that tests at the Michigan Experiment 
Station showed no ill effects from filling 
the tires completely with liquid. The 
extra weight so secure resulted in in- 
creased traction. 


Completely-filled tires have an ad 
tage in that pressure is automaticall: in- 
creased as the tires are overloaded, hus 
avoiding the usual necessity for adling 
more air and using higher pressures in 
proportion to heavier tire loads. ‘ince 
there is little or no air surface, air dif- 
fusion through the tires is almost e imi- 
nated and frequent tire pressure ests 
and refilling become unnecessary. 


Although preliminary tests were not 
conclusive, it appears that resistan:e to 
bruising and punctures is not affected by 
the percentage of liquid fill. 


Krueger feels that there are en ugh 
advantages for the complete liquic fill 
system to warant recommending the 
practice. 
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$2,090,752.72 


509 Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. 
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Home Office—R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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NOT MADE to A PRICE, BUT to A HIGH QUALITY 


A thought worth keeping— Consumer acceptance all important 


By BETTER PROFITS 


As you start designing packages for 
the items you produce in the years to 
come you will be actuated by a number 
of motives. Primarily you will be most 
concerned about providing the possible 
new user among consumers with as much 
information as you can about your prod- 
uct. For some time, possibly years, this 
will satisfy your requirements but there 
will come a time when a change will be 
indicated. Take the case of Chef Boy- 
Ar-dee Spaghetti Dinner. At first the 
product was packaged in a “window” 
type container in order that the prospec- 
tive purchaser might readily feel sure 
the contents of the package contained all 
the ingredients for the chief part of a 
meal. Attaining a leading position among 
like products, Chef Boy-Ar-Dee has now 
introduced the solid type container. This 
change is best described by Mr. M. E. 
Weiner, Vice-President in charge of 
sales, in an article in the April 30th 
number of Food Field Reporter. The 
reasons given for making the change 
should be of interest to all of us. 

Mr. Weiner says: “The cut-out carton 
was used during the introductory period 
because Chef Boy-Ar-Dee spaghetti din- 
ner had to be differentiated from the 
canned or ready mixed spaghetti, and 
also from packages containing only dry 
ingredients.” But now that the product 
is so widely known to millions he said: 
“Advantages indicated are, greatly en- 
hanced eye and shelf appeal; more firm- 
ness and rigidity for mass displays, 
easier handling by both clerk and cus- 
tomer, more effective tie-in with national 
advertising.” A full-color picture of 
Hector Boiardi, President and founder 
of Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc., 
appears on the front and back of the new 
package. On the sides of the package 
the three inner containers are illustrated 
for the benefit of the customer who is not 
familiar with the convenient arrange- 
ment of the contents. 


Here you have a practical illustration 
of careful planning in connection with 
the introduction of a new product. Of 
course, in addition Mr. Boiardi always 
insisted on quality production and noth- 
ing else. Not made to a price but manu- 
factured to a high quality standard, it is 
fitting that now Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spa- 
ghetti Dinner seems to be well enough 
known to thousands to warrant the 
saftey of marketing it under a more fit- 
ting container, and one adapting itself 
to a better display of the product in the 
mass. 


THE RIGHT CONTAINER 


While all canners of spaghetti dinner 
were striving to introduce their products, 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee built consumer accep- 


tance to a point where they may now 
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safely furnish the product in a container 
better adapted to quicker, more compre- 
hensive merchandising than the “win- 
dow” container. Go thou and do like- 
wise. 

In the meantime, why not consider 
marketing a multiple package just as 
Boiardi did? Years ago a milk manu- 
facturer decided he needed a stable out- 
let for his production of dried skim milk 
and butter milk. He experimented until 
he hit on a formula for a self rising 
pancake flour that swept all competition 
before it, until war time restrictions dur- 
ing World War I compelled him to use 
so many substitutes that the original 
popularity of the product was lost, prob- 
ably never to be regained. But he cer- 
tainly found an outlet for his production 
of skimmed milk. I cannot say whether 
Mr. Boiardi was primarily a macaroni 
manufacturer or a manufacturer of to- 
mato paste or sauce but he certainly sells 
a great many packages of each. Inci- 
dentally, a tasty dish of Boy-Ar-Dee 
spaghetti dinner seems to be enhanced in 
appetite appeal when garnished with a 
can of stems and pieces of mushrooms. 
It seems as if there might be a market 
here for a great many canned mush- 
rooms if they were included in the com- 
bination package with the grated cheese 
and spaghetti, or even if marketed with 
the cheese, spaghetti and mushrooms 
alone. 


GOOD COMBINATIONS 


You might go on at length, suggesting 
possible combinations and still be able 
to think of others that go well together. 
Certainly cherry canners would do no 
harm in attempting a test campaign in 
a well covered market, selling a can of 
cherries for pie and the ready to use pie 
crust as well. All this, of course, after 
the basic materials are available for the 
added product. It may be, too, that some 
dehydrator will market first a combina- 
tion and start the ball rolling faster 
among canners. Watch for developments 
of this sort as soon as we aproach nor- 
maley again. 

In all your planning, keep quality fore- 
most. Green beans are a good fourth in 
volume sales among canned vegetables. 
Corn, peas and tomatoes might well take 
a back seat some day as far as being 
leaders among canned vegetables is con- 
cerned, yet today when canned green 
beans are quite plentiful you are most 
apt to find only standard grades in plen- 
tiful supply. Day after day you eat cut 
green beans in restaurants and hotels 
and what canned cut green beans they 
are! Certainly the sales of all canned 
beans are pretty apt to decline radically 
when all the canned vegetables we like 
are available again in quantity. Why? 


Examples cited 


Simply because we are all pretty well 
tired of the green beans we have been 
getting in large part, and we want no 
more or not nearly as much of them in 
the future if we can help it. And we 
think we will be able to do something 
about it when later, we are offered a 
choice on our menus. To a large extent 
canners are not helping themselves by 
offering many of the canned fruits that 
are now on the market. I can find hardly 
a retail outlet without a case or more of 
canned prepared prunes and I do not 
see housewives buying them in any great 
amount as long as they can buy dried 
prunes and prepare their own. If cir- 
cumstances were different, if cans were 
plentiful and points were not necessary 
for the purchase of these prepared 
prunes so that a housewife might buy 
delicious prepared prunes in a can at 
only a little advance in price over the 
dried article when cooked, you would see 
a much better movement in them at re- 
tail. You still can’t fool all the people 
all the time! 

To summarize, adopt a package and 
label for your new product that will give 
the prospective purchaser full informa- 
tion about it. If necessary to use a con- 
tainer a little different than usual in 
order to convey this information, do 
not hesitate but adopt it even though you 
seem a copy-cat when so doing. Then 
be as ready to change again when the 
first container has served its purpose. 
Experiment as far as you can with com- 
bination ‘offerings, for instance, three 
varieties of canned fruits in a container 
holding a dozen cans. If containers are 
available, package some of your output 
in a holiday dress. If you are not able 
to do this and want to give sales a lift, 
get up a gift or holiday wrap for the 
shipping container, place ten per cent 
of shipment in this special wrap at the 
proper time and watch sales take a rise 
on sales chart. Above all else, investi- 
gate the possibilities for you in the f- 
fering of a combination package. Saes 
may zoom again. 

All this or most of it may have to wait 
until V-J Day but file this number of 
your THE CANNING TRADE for referen:e, 
dig it out again when the time is ripe 
and see what you can do that is origi:al 
in the marketing of canned foods. ‘The 
folks spending their good money in ‘he 
food stores of the country will welco ne 
your attempts if made in the right men- 
ner and your sales will be bound to n- 
crease. And your eventual profits as 
well. This will happen however, only if 
you make a merchandising event of ‘he 
offering, and only if you keep your rvp- 
resentatives and trade well informed on 
what you are going to do—and_ p:ck 
quality!! 
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Every Always One that Out! 


@ The artist at the top of his profession, whether it 
be painting, music, science, or industry, must be a true 
perfectionist. No effort can be too great, no detail too 
small to command his keenest concentration. 


‘easily have been satisfied years ago, after attaining the 
amazingly high average purity of 99.96%! Instead, they 
continue to strive for 100% purity. 

That is one reason why Diamond Crystal Salt is to be 


He must have bold vision, soaring imagination—yet 
infinite patience. He must continually strive to improve. 
He cannot afford to be satisfied —or he will be surpassed. 


found in a host of America’s most famous branded prod- 
ucts. Leaders turn naturally to Diamond Crystal for qual- 
ity, purity, uniformity, cleanliness, and true salt flavor. 


Thus every reputation is a continuous spur to 
still higher achievement. 


NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 
If you have any salt problems—bottlenecks 
—questions about grade or grain size—or 
any food-processing worries that expert salt 
knowledge might clear up, write to our Tech- 
nical Director, Dept. D-23, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 


In its way, too, the making of Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt requires imagi- 
nation—and patient attention to detail. 

The scientists whose task it is to perfect 


the quality of Diamond Crystal Salt might FLAKE 
SALT 
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MORE 


THAT’S WHY GROCERS PREFER SELLING FOOD IN CANS! 


Retailers Reveal Reasons in Nation-wide Survey * 


@ Why do grocers so overwhelmingly prefer 
selling foods in cans? Judging from answers in 
a recent exhaustive survey, the nation’s food 
retailers are convinced that canned foods are 
money-makers! These are the reasons that they 
gave...each one a potent profit point: 


1. Cans don’t break! This means no breakage 
Joss in shipping, unpacking, stacking, dis- 
playing, delivering ... even with inexpe- 
rienced help. 


2. Cans are easier to handle and display. 
They’re light in weight, easy and quick to 
* stack, take up less shelf space. 


3. Cans improve store efficiency. They require 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 


little storage space, are attractive to display, 
prevent loss from spoilage and deterioration. 


4. Food in cans usually costs grocers less... 
ties up less capital. And canned foods 
normally are less expensive for consumefs 
to buy. 


Additional advantages may also apply in your 
own case. For cans benefit the whole food trade. 
Brokers and wholesalers in separate surveys, 
named all the points above, and added the 
advantage of shipping economy. All along the 
line, from canner to consumer, steel-and-tia 
cans increase efficiency, cut costs, boost profits, 
and win friends. 
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WATCH FOR 
NATIONAL ADS! 


More than 31,000,000 printed 
messages—full-page ads in full 
color — are appearing this 
month in 6 big consumer maga- 
zines and in Sunday supplements 
on a nation-wide scale. This 
powerful ad campaign reminds 
readers how cans help them... 
points out that no other con- 
tainer combines so many 
advantages. 
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SOMETHING “NEWS” EQUIPMENT 


FRESH VEGETABLE COOLER 


An ice water shower machine, which is 
saving thousands of carloads of fresh 
vegetables from spoiling, is now being 
produced commercially by the Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Bean-Cutler divi- 
sion, at San Jose, Calif. The Steri- 
Cooler, as the machine is known to the 
trade, also is helping to preserve the 
goodness nature endowed in the vege- 
tables. 

“Asparagus,” for example, explains 
Ross C. Thompson of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, “loses its edible 
quality very rapidly after it is harvested, 
owing to chemical changes in the spears 
which reduce the amount of sugar and 
increase the amount of tough fibrous 
material. 

“Analyses of the spears at various in- 
tervals after cutting show that the re- 
duction in sugar content and increase in 
fibre take place most rapidly during the 
first 24 hours after harvesting. 

“Although deterioration goes on at all 
temperatures, it is much slower at tem- 
peratures near the freezing point. Be- 
cause of this rapid loss in quality at 
high temperatures, it is essential that 
asparagus be brought in from the field 
bunched, packed, and placed in a cool 
atmosphere as soon as possible after it 
is cut.” 

The Steri-cooler machine, which in a 
matter of minutes chills asparagus and 
other vegetables to the correct tempera- 
tures, consists of a large storage tank 
which holds ice water and snow ice, a 
pump to circulate the water, an overhead 
distribution system to turn the water 
loose and a conveyor to pass the produce 
through the shower at a slow rate. 


Crates of fresh vegetables fed into this Steri-cooler machine, produced by Food 
Machinery Corporation, get a 15-minute-long ice cold shower and also receive a mold- 


Ice water is circulated over the pro- 
duce at the rate of 2,000 gallons per 
minute through the overhead distributor 
box. This deluge of rain-like ice water 
washes the heat units from the vege- 
tables. Uniformity of distribution of the 
down-pouring rain is assured by a unique 
baffle and screen system which breaks up 
the water into thousands of individual 
streams small enough to avoid any 
weight or force that might harm the 
most tender vegetables. 

To properly chill the vegetables, the 
circulating water must be maintained at 
a temperature of 34 degrees. This re- 
quires the use of about 3% tons of snow 
ice per carload of produce. As the water 
tends to warm up, thermostats light a 
warning signal and more ice is added. 
If this warning signal is overlooked and 
more ice is not added, a safety control 
stops the machine automatically. 

Former methods of precooling, in 
which produce was loaded in the cars 
and electric fans circulated cold air over 
it, required several hours to accomplish 
what the Steri-cooler now does in ap- 
proximately 15 minutes. 


In the past, because time is such an 
important factor on a declining market, 
fresh warm vegetables were often loaded 
into refrigerator cars, top iced, and 
shipped immediately. These shipments 
sometimes traveled as far as from Sa- 
linas, California, to Denver, Colorado, 
before becoming properly chilled, with 
a consequent loss in weight, flavor, and 
freshness. 

With the Steri-cooler method, however, 
produce after packing can be cooled to 
34 degrees, loaded into refrigerator cars 
and the cars sealed ready for shipment 


destroying chemical treatment which kills organisms. The machine has saved many, 
many carloads of vital food which otherwise would have spoiled in transit. 
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all within about 15 minutes time. These 
shipments arrive in Eastern markets 
fresh, firm and readily salable. 

Recently it was discovered that sweet 
corn—almost an impossible vegetable to 
ship in the past, because the heat gen- 
erated after picking is considerably 
higher than other vegetables—can be 
Steri-cooled and shipped successfully. 

Among other vegetables satisfactorily 

handled by this pre-cooling unit are car- 
rots, celery, brussel sprouts, and arti- 
chokes. 
_ In addition to chilling the produce, the 
Steri-cooler is built to apply a sterilizing 
treatment called Hypo-Clor. In the past, 
spoilage losses caused by fungi and bac- 
teria ran as high as 50% in the shipment 
of certain vegetables. By applying the 
Hypo-Clor process while the produce is 
being chilled, the Steri-cooler controls 
these organisms and reduces spoilage 
loss to a minimum. Hypo-Clor is fed 
into the pre-cooler by an electric eye de- 
vice to charge the water. The strength 
of the formula is gauged to remain con- 
stant at all times. 


NEW SPRAY-DUSTER A 
PROMISING DEVICE 


Proves Effective Means of Applying Dusts 
at Any Time of Day—To be 
Further Developed 


A machine that applies a finely atom- 
ized liquid carying insecticides or fungi- 
cides in dust form to fruit trees so as 
to produce an artificial dew at will re- 
gardless of the time of day has proved 
highly effective in tests carried on by 
scientists at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. With further 
development, it is hoped to devise an 
outfit with low initial cost and light 
weight as major considerations. 


The machine, known as the New York 
spray-duster, has a _ high-velocity and 
low-volume and delivers a pint or less of 
misty spray to the tree. A_ standard 
model duster has been equipped with a 
more powerful engine, a specially de- 
signed dust outlet, and a pump of 5 gal- 
lons per minute capacity which is set 
to operate at a pressure of 300 pounds 
to the square inch. A 30-gallon wooden 
tank mounted beside the 200-pound dust 
topper provides sufficient liquid to tick 
the dust. Stock nozzles designed fo: use 
in oil-burning furnaces distribute the 
liquid mixture into the dust stream 1s it 
issues from the nozzle. 

The spray-duster has been found «spe- 
cially effective in treating peaches and 
cherries and is expected to give goo.| re- 
sults with prunes. The machine is pal- 
ticularly well adapted to delivering the 
dust upward thru the foliage, an in.por- 
tant factor in combating many insects 


(Continued on page 26) 
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EQUIPMENT 


Food Machinery Conporation 
a proud le fu ths name 
on femews 


Kyler Ky ler Borer 


Users of Hamachek Ideal 
Viners and Hulling Equip- 


ment are fortunate. 
During the emergency 
they have equipment that 
permits the threshing of 
green peas and beans more 
efficiently and to improve 
the quality of their pack. 
They know that the spe- 
cialand exclusive features 
of our equipment will help 
them considerably in 
meeting the competitive 


conditions of tomorrow. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 
BEWAUNEE- 


Established 1880 
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10 Outstanding Features 


Circulating Lap-End Pasting System— 
automatically adjusts to any width 
label used 


Large Label Box—regulated without stop- 
ping machine 


Feed Can Spacer—adjustable 


Conveying Belts—operate on tapered rollers 
Seaming Pad—self-adjusting 


Label Replenishing Signal—saves time 
Automatic Control—no jamming in dis- 
charge chute 


Can Burnisher—removes rust; improves 
appearance 

Label Range—all grades, sizes handled 

Restrainer Knives—long, easily 


Kyler Boxer 


BRAND NEW FMC CATALOG. 
contains full details of these 
new additions to FMC’s/ 
complete line of food proc- 


“the KYLER 


Motor Driven FMC- 


Circulating Lap-End System 


Motor driven or 
hand operated. 
Maximum speed 
with minimum 
‘man-power and 
floor space. 


Hoopeston, Illinois 
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Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 


WASH before you DRY 


The HEX-RO CLEANER and 


the ROD WASHER or 


the ‘‘SS’* CLEANER & WASHER 


will enable you to be sure that your 
vegetables are clean, without the loss 


of flavor, before dehydration. to meet your trade requirements. 


Let us help you solve your cleaning 


roblems. 
PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY INCORPORATED 


“The Original Grader House” ‘DESIGNERS LITHOGRAPHERS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


BEDFORD 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Real Situation—The Market Now in 

Ectter Understanding — A Record — Food 

Production and Consumption—The Crops— 
Some Points to Watch 


NO CHANGE-——If we could write as in- 
teresting a review of conditions in the 
canned foods world as you are given by 
our Correspondents—in California, in 
Chicago, in New York and down south— 
following this, we would feel happy. 
2cad them, note carefully what they say, 
and read between the lines if need be, 
and if you do not get the real picture of 
things as they are, then we would never 
be able to tell you. You know there is 
no spot market, and consequently no 
prices to study or consider as you were 
always accustomed to do. For months 
buyers tried to make out that there were 
ereat gobs of canned foods laying 
around, intimating that when they came 
on the market, prices would sink, and so 
the holders better sell. It did not work 
because you had no goods to sell, so now 
they have given up that sort of camou- 
flage; they now openly admit that dis- 
tributors’ stocks are extremely light, and 
will be out before new goods can replace 
them. Instead they are taking to the 
road to visit you personally and they 
will try to persuade you to put them 
down for a better share of any surplus 
than at present indicated; and if they 
are not already on your list, to get on it. 
They will just about do anything to in- 
sure themselves a supply of goods for 
the coming winter! Digest that a mo- 
ment, and pinch yourself to be sure that 
you are awake, and that they are talking 
about the sale and distribution of canned 
fools! If you have forgotten or are not 
old enough to have experienced those 
da). of 1937-38 and before, when canned 
foo's went begging at any below-cost 
price, ask some one old in the business. 
Needless to say that nothing like the 
pre.ent condition ever existed before, 
an’ we can say that after 50 years ex- 
pe: -nee, most of it writing this column. 
t possibly the greatest change can 
be und in that all hands seem to recog- 
niz . as we have so often said, that re- 
ga: ess of the sizes of the ’45 packs 
the will be no relief until after the 
46» acks, if then. 


| cently Judge Marvin Jones, War 


Fo Administrator, reported to a Con- 
gre. ional Committee investigating foeds, 
an’ ne reported for instance, that the 
U.S \. had produced 50% more food an- 
hu: y during this war than in World 


We I, and he submitted a tabvlated 
sta’ nent of this, in detail. Just to take 
One .tem, under “Agricultural Produc- 
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only—unit: 1935-1939, 100; average 1910- 
1914, 78; 1917, 82; 1918, 90; 1942, 
125; 1948, 182; 1944, 138.” It would 
have been well to have shown that the 
buying power of the consumers during 
this war was at least 100% greater than 
in World War I, as everyone knows; and 
that savings accounts now owned by the 
consumers can be stated only in astro- 
nomical figures, something like 122 bil- 
lions of dollars, as compared with little 
or none before. 

This thing is important to every pro- 
ducer of processed foods because this 
heavy consumer demand will go on as 
long as these savings last, and as long 
as employment, and wages, hold out, 
even on a comparative basis. So no pro- 
ducer need hesitate to turn out every 
pound of food within his power; and that 
it will sell at a profit, as eagerly sought 
for during the years to come as it is 
today. 


cropS—The unusual season we have 
experienced to date necessarily focuses 
aitention upon crops and their possibili- 
ties. Casual reading would lead you to 
believe that crops have been ruined, and 
that it is now too late to change the 
picture. Read the Crop Reports in this 
issue, and in the past two issues, and 
you get the true picture, and that it is 
not as black as all that. Here we are 
at the first of June and we will surely 
have hot weather from now on. There 
is an abundance of fine moisture in the 
soil. These two items can produce the 
kind of crops so badly needed, and pro- 
duce them more quickly than would have 
been the case if the extraordinarily early 
start—March—had continued through as 
it seemed to promise. The growers have 
not given up, nor have the canners. On 
the contrary they are all working harder 
than ever and if good weather comes 
along, as seems most likely, watch those 
crops produce. 

Some fruit crops have been hard hit, 
notably apples and some cherries. This 
is unfortunate, and it will take great 
efforts to even partially overcome it. 


SOME POINTS TO WATCH—If you expect 
to share in the subsidy payments you 
must be certified, and that means that 
you must get your statement of acreage 
into your County AAA Committee by 
June 15th. To play safe you better get 
that data in as early as possible, so as 
not to over-shoot the date. 

The labor supply will be more gener- 
ous, not less, and you are permitted to 
ray up to 55¢ per hour without special 
permit. 

There are not only many more free 
hands in the country today, and increas- 
ing weekly, as cut-backs take place, but 


P-W workers will be more plentiful, and 
we think will be found of better quality 
than was the case in past years. And 
you will be allowed to work them longer, 
up to 12 hours. That drive to get out 
the maximum food production, by the 
Government, is in dead earnest and will 
produce results, if you but co-operate, 
and let them know your requirements. 
It is said the new prices on canned 
foods of all kinds will be coming out 
within a month. If they were not going 
to be better prices than last year there 
would seem to have been no reason to 
celay. So maybe you can rest easy on 
that question. But they never intended 
to hold you down to loss-profit prices, 
as you well know, and they will allow 
fair profits this time. Considering the 
widespread industry that is not easy to 
always assure—that is for everyone. 


~NEW YORK MARKET 


High Buying Interest, No Supplics—Buyers 
Cetting out into the Field—Seeking Tomato 
Contracts in Vain—Continued Good Demand 
for Peas—Some Corn Canners Taking °45 
Business—Government Gets the Spinach— 
Flaked Fish Growing in Popularity—Freezers 
Furnishing Keen Competition far Fruits 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 1, 1945 


THE SITUATION—The Decoration Day 
holiday in mid-week tended to further 
slow an almost dormant canned foods 
trade here. While there is keen spot 
buying interest, covering virtually the 
entire canned foods range, virtually no 
trading activity is possible because of 
the sold-up position of the market. In- 
terest at the moment is veering almost 
entirely to new packs, which likewise re- 
main an uncertain quantity, insofar as 
trade allocations are concerned. 


THE OUTLOOK—-Notwithstanding travel 
difficulties, many in the trade here are 
making quiet pilgrimages to packing 
centers in an effort to secure definite 
commitments from packers on shipments 
from the 1945 season’s packs. Distribu- 
tors’ canned foods inventories are low, 
and every effort will be made to secure 
adequate replacements this season. Not- 
withstanding, there is a growing belief 
in many quarters of the trade that satis- 
factory replacements will not be possible 
until the 1946 pack is at hand. 


TOMATOES—Rainy weather has _ re- 
tarded crop development in the Midwest, 
and hopes for an unusually early pack 
will not materialize. Reports from the 
Tri-States are not too optimistic on to- 
mato pack prospects, although a good 
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pack of products is in sight. Distribu- 
tors here are redoubling their efforts to 
place definite commitments with canners 
for 1945 pack deliveries, but packers are 
not willing to make bookings until the 
pack situation progresses further. Hence, 
nothing beyond the conventional memo- 
randum order is being taken in most 
cases. The spot market is cleaned up. 


PEAS—Interest is centering in crop re- 
ports, which are somewhat conflicting, 
although all agree that the season will 
be somewhat backward. It is reported 
from the Midwest that some growers 
may plant acreage originally intended 
for peas to sweet corn, due to unfavor- 
able weather which has prevented the 
farmers from working their fields. On 
spot there is a continued good demand 
for all grades of peas, with no activity 
reported outside of a few scattered lots 
at resale. 


coRN—Southern packers are accepting 
some orders from regular distributors on 
new pack crushed evergreen and golden, 
but there has been little activity as yet 
on whole grain corn. 


BEANS—Reports from up-State indi- 
cate that plantings of green and wax 
beans are behind schedule. Reports from 
the Tri-States indicate smaller acreage 
of stringless beans. Some interest is 
being shown in futures, but buyers are 
not as keen on this item as is the case 
with other major vegetables. 


SPINACH—With the spring pack of 
spinach in the south virtually at an end, 
it is evident that most of the production 
will go to the Government, leaving the 
trade dependent upon a good fall pack 
for replacements. Canners are reported 
moving out turnip greens in 2%s and 10s 
as rapidly as packed. 


FLAKED FISH—The Government order 
calling for a 100% set-aside of Atlantic 
Coast packs of fish flakes removes an- 
other source of substitute canned fish for 
the trade. There is some hope that this 
order may be liberalized later in the 
season. The complete set-aside is at- 
tributed to heavy needs for this product 
by the Navy. 


OTHER FISH—There is considerable 
pressure from the trade for deliveries of 
new pack tuna, but only limited quanti- 
ties are coming through. The market 
has been disquieted by reports of pend- 
ing sharply increased buying of tuna for 
Government account. Salmon is 
steadily disappearing from both whole- 
sale and retail channels, and top grades 
are not to be had. There is virtually no 
resale salmor available. Canned 
shrimp continues a scarce article, and 
distributors are rather incensed over the 
manner in which available stocks from 
this season’s pack have allegedly been 
diverted from regular trade channels.... 
There is additional demand reported for 
canned oysters, with no offerings re- 
ported from first hands. ... The demand 
for sardines is also showing seasonal 
increase, with no supplies available for 
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trading. Production is lagging at Maine 
plants, and with the heavy Government 
set-aside this season, the outlook for re- 
plenishment of civilian supplies is far 
from glowing. . . . Imported sardines are 
moving out readily. 


cITRUS—With Texas and Florida out 
of the picture until the 1945-46 pack 


gets under way, the trade here is turn-, 


ing its attention to new pack orange 
juice from California. There is a good 
demand reported. 


RSP CHERRIES-——No additional reports 
on the extent of weather damage to the 
red sour cherry crop is reported, and the 
trade is resigned to a curtailment in the 
supply of this item this season. 


OTHER FRUITS—Quick-freezers will give 
California and Northwestern canners 
sharp competition for supplies of tree 
fruits and berries this season, and cur- 
rent advices indicate that canners are 
beginning to revise downward their ear- 
lier tentative estimates of potential 
packs. Current lay-offs in West Coast 
plane plants as the bomber construction 
program cutbacks continue may ease the 
situation somewhat this season, insofar 
as the supply of skilled labor at can- 
neries is concerned, it is indicated. Fruit 
canners this season will have their prob- 
lems complicated by the growing short- 
age of sugar, and consequent sharply 
reduced allocations to processors. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Chicago Finally Sees—Low Inventories Show 
the Cause—Trying to Find Asparagus—Corn 
Planting Hampered by Wet Fields—Peas 
Fairly Promising — Sugar Shortage Brings 
Added Demands for Canned Fruits—Fruits 
Present a Debacle—Uncle Sam 
Wants the Fish 


By 


Chicago, June 1, 1945 


GLOOM ON FOOD SUPPLIES FINALLY PER- 
MEATING CHICAGO MARKET—The “smart 
boys” along South Water Market and 
Randolph St. have been pooh-poohing the 
recent flood of bad news on the food 
front as just so much Washington propa- 
ganda. However, today faced with the 
lowest inventories ever, increased Gov- 
ernment quotas and below the belt body 
blows on canned meats, white corn syrup, 
preserves, jellies, candy and soft drinks 
supplies, it is finally sinking thru that 
now is “Der Tag” on the food front. It 
seems to this reporter that it’s going to 
get worse before it gets better. Only an 
early ending of the Jap war and sizeable 
Government releases could counter the 
downward trend in supplies. Trips thru 
jobbers’ warehouses reveal empty spaces 
literally big enough to drive six wheel 
army trucks thru. The wise distributor 
today is buying as much as possible in 
the resale market. Further he’s plug- 
ging specialties that are available. He 
dusts off the welcome mat hourly for 


every lone broker or salesman that may 
show up. His salesmen are being con- 
verted to buyers and the big boss him- 
self plans to spend the major part of the 
summer out in the field trying to snatch 
a truckload here and one there for the 
very lean winter ahead. 


WEATHER STILL UNFAVORABLE—The $64 
question around Chicagoland these days 
is either “When will it stop raining?” or 
“When will a real warm spell start?” 
In the meantime farmers and, as in the 
case of asparagus, packers are hampered 
in their work, as a day lost now by either 
is just that. With the manpower short- 
age it simply can’t be regained. As re- 
marked before maybe 1945 will be the 
“bad” year as compared to the fine 
weather and heavy crops of 42-43-44. 
Nature can’t go on so bountiful forever 
and some year soon there is going to be 
a reaction in the form of too much mois- 
ture, drouth, late frosts in the spring or 
early ones in the fall. 


ASPARAGUS—Altho 1945 pack season is 
here buyers are literally scurrying 
around trying to locate some resales on 
1944 pack. One small lot #2 Cut All 
Green went last week at 10%. The buyer 
evidently feels his Midwest deliveries 
this season will be nil. That seems al- 
most the rule rather than the exception 
due to increased Government quota and 
pack fall down in Illinois/Michigan on 
account of poor weather the past 30 days. 
Little authentic news is emanating out 
of California tho grapevine reports indi- 
cate the pack is rolling along nicely with- 
out the weather delays that are hamper- 
ing Midwest picture. Chicago ‘buyers 
continue in the dark on what California 
prorates or deliveries they can expect. 
But they know for a certainty they will 
be able to move every last case they get 
in rapid fashion to their hungry retail 
outlets. 


cORN—Prospects today are even grim- 
mer than a week ago. Planting goes on 
at a snail’s pace with fields wet, bogey 
and muddy. In the middle tier across 
Iowa/Illinois/Indiana/Ohio acreage is off 
compared to WFA goals and fields are 
in poor shape due to adverse weather 
the past 30 days. Thus cream style will 
be severely short again as this section 
produces the lion’s share of the country’s 
cream type. A few resales change hands 
every so often at markups from 8 to 
134%% dependent on grade and varie-y. 


PEAS—Altho this vegetable crop is in 
better shape than any of the other Bi; 4 
it is the general feeling that product on 
will fall somewhat short of the bum»er 
’42,’43 and ’44 packs. That seems es ¢- 
cially true in the #1 State, Wiscon:'n, 
at least. Weather could be better, out 
no serious damage or potential dam: ge 
yet. The perennial aphids “scare” is 
starting out early this year. Proba ‘ly 
the greatest potential danger lies in 
possibility of “bunching” with result. nt 
poor quality. The cool, wet, late sp: ng 
has retarded Alaskas so there will ot 
be the usual harvesting spread. 
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ACanner Can LOSE Any Day 
in the Year, Though Earning 
for Only a Few Months .. . 


Though fire may strike any day of 
the year, it is especially disastrous 
if it occurs just before or during 
the packing season. 


Lansing B. Warner, Inc., is pre- 
pared to protect your production 
earnings, including profits, against 
any or all fire losses at a compar- 
atively low cost. 


Write us for full details. Just say 
“Tell us more about the Warner 
1944 Production Earnings Policy” 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 

to the : 

FOOD PROCESSING. 

: INDUSTRY 

DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 

FOR 36 YEARS 


STAYING IN THE FOOD BUSI- 
NESS AFTER THE WAR? 


e « e War conditions have caused the origination of many in- 
teresting food businesses and the expansion of others. 


e « « Some may sincerely think it best to ‘‘get out’, while 
others are visualizing expanded markets and many new products. 


e « « This message is addressed to those who definitely need 
practical consultation on such functions as—developing postwar 
market potentials involving minimum plant reconversion—a rede- 
sign of plant and equipment AFTER market studies, so as to de- 
termine sensible plans for expansion of distribution—or, ‘‘where 
can I sell my entire plant, products, trade marks, etc.—or make 
a satisfactory associaticn with others." 


e « « Many have considered us a dependable source for ‘‘Food 
Field Counsel.’ Thanks to these “many”, who have undoubt 
edly found we are equipped to offer satisfactory services. We 
are therefore now able to serve a few select additional clients. 


Let us have ‘your thinking.’’ Write in confidence. Pcs- 
sibly we can help in working out the correct answers to your 


SALES CONSULTANTS THE FOOD FIELD 
56 E. WALTON PLACE WHITEHALL 2116 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Quality 


High quality is usually associated with 
higher cost. The essentials for quality, as 
a rule, not only call for starting with better 
raw materials, but for further critical se- 
lecton and extra care in production. All 
of «hich increase the cost of the finished product. 


results. 


a very great degree higher quality products are obtained with the 
the ‘se of Langsenkamp Production Units without increasing costs—actually 
at creased costs in many instances. Such gratifying results are achieved 
in <> veral ways: (1) By salvaging the maximum volume -of desirable ma- 
ter sls. 42) By reducing the cost of eliminating undesirable material. (3) 
By ortening the time required for operations. (4) By the protection of 
que ty supplied by Langsenkamp methods of handling materials and pro- 
due through the production cycle. 


ces may fluctuate, but the higher price will always be paid for the 
pre oct of higher quality. 


NGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-231 East South St. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


presentatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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FRUITS—The sugar situation makes 
any and all syrup pack fruits even more 
appealing to Mrs. Housewife. Retail 
shelf stocks are almost at the vanishing 
point now and by fall will only be a 
memory. Trade demand is so insistent 
some operators will pay full class 3 
markups on the few scattered resales 
that show up. There is probably more 
talk, conjectures and guesses on possible 
fruit deliveries than any other grocery 
subject. The Chicago distributors who 
have secured the largest relative deliver- 
ies have buying agents on the Coast 
landing every possible resale from previ- 
_ ously overstocked Coast jobbers. The 
“deals,” inducements, conniving, and out 
and out black market setups on canned 
fruits this season will almost rival the 
1944 canned fish and rice shenanigans. 
Perhaps the most discouraging point to 
the long range picture for canners and 
wholesalers alike is the way the aggres- 
sive frozen food packers aided and 
abetted by chains and supers are nailing 
down prime fruit supplies. With higher 
ceilings and no ration point bother they 
are cutting a wide path. For example 
one Midwest super operator who sold 
2500 30# tins Frozen Apricots Halves 
in Sugar last season is planning to step 
up to 10,000 tins or more this year. 
Fruit hungry consumers don’t mind the 
higher prices on the frozen product. 
Such merchandise just can’t be sold by 
the average jobber due to lack of imagi- 
nation and facilities. 


FISH—If it swims and can be processed 
Uncle Sam wants it! It almost looks 
that way in view of 100% set aside on 
fish flakes. Will mussels, river herring, 
oysters and lobster be next? The trade 
is “writing off” canned fish, like certain 
canned fruits, since when quotas get in 
the 80% bracket civilian deliveries are 
so miserly they aren’t even worth men- 
tioning. Then should the unexpected 
happen and deliveries be larger than an- 
ticipated, it’s a happy experience. This 
sensible way saves hours and hours of 
worrying and wondering. Some reports 
about cars of Tuna enroute to Chicago 
are like Mark Twain’s death. A 100 case 
confirmation grows to 500, to 1000 and 
soon a car is due. But the stocks never 
show up on retail shelves, in the resale 
market or any place else. Maybe they 
are kept for museum show pieces. One 
local primary distributor is moving 
Maine Mussels and fibred Codfish at a 
rapid pace. A good many consumers, 
like this correspondent, evidently prefer 
fish to poor meat and like cereal loaded 
frankfurters. 


IN RECEIVERSHIP 


Judge H. B. Pike in Superior Court, 
Indianapolis, has appointed John S. 
Lloyd, a certified public accountant, as 
receiver for J. C. Perry & Co., wholesale 
grocers of that city. The action is a 
friendly one to preserve the assets of 
the company, according to counsel for 
Mrs. Myla H. Jordan, a_ stockholder, 
whose petition resulted in the naming of 
the receiver. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


More Interested in Crops Than in Market— 
Regardless of War Status Demand Will Take 
All Possible Production — Asparagus Pack 
Deing Well—lInteresting Details—Canning 
More Beans—Buyers Here Seeking Tomato 
Contracts—Smaller Pack of Peas—Ceilings 
Hampering Cherry Pack—Thinning Peaches 
Expensive—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 1, 1945 


crops—California canners are paying 
much more attention to crop conditions 
than they are to the market on the fin- 
ished product. It is realized that there 
will be a ready market for all the food 
that can be raised and processed this 
year, regardless of the progress of the 
war or the removal of regulations on 
production. So canners are preparing to 
operate to the limits of plant capacities, 
or the raw supplies available. On a few 
items, larger packs than last year seem 
probable, but on others smaller packs are 
certain. California has had about normal 
rainfall and has had no killing frosts, 
but other conditions have not been so 
satisfactory. Labor is difficult to secure 
and much of it is not of the right kind. 


ASPARAGUS—The asparagus pack is 
coming along in good shape, with some 
canners agreeably surprised at the show- 
ing made of late. The pack to and in- 
cluding May 19th amounted to 1,312,898 
cases, of which 791,400 cases were of 
all-green and 521,498 of white aspara- 
gus. Last year to a corresponding date 
1,169,393 cases had been packed. During 
the week ended May 19th, 237,790 cases 
were processed. The Asparagus Advi- 
sory Board, operating under authority 
of the California State Director of Agri- 
culture, recently issued a canning aspar- 
agus analysis of all asparagus received 
at canneries for a specified week. During 
this week canners received 207,956 boxes 
of all-green and 28,177 of white, weigh- 
ing 8,066,841 pounds and _ 1,202,990 
pounds, respectively. A total of 6,631,- 
378 pounds of all-green was canned, with 
1,202,990 pounds of white, with 16,576 
pounds of all-green reshipped to fresh 
markets, or diverted for freezing. 
Weighed back to growers were 1,435,463 
pounds of all-green and 119,549 pounds 
of white. From the -quantities handled 
there were canned 151,751 cases of all- 
green and 26,513 cases of white, with 
43.69 pounds of No. 1 all-green used per 
case and 45.37 pounds of white. All- 
green averaged 17.79 per cent of culls 
graded and white 9.04 per cent. Exclud- 
ing overlength and broken butts, all- 
green averaged 10.6 per cent of culls 
graded and white averaged 7.25 per cent. 
Types of culls include grass less than 
3%g-inch in diameter, overlength, broken 
butts and imperfections. 


BEANS—Canners seem to be figuring 
more prominently than ever before in the 
California canned bean market. More 


Pacific Coast canners are packing beans 
than formerly and buyers for canneries 
operating in other parts of the country 
are also anxious to make purchases here. 
Small whites are in special demand, but 
there has been almost a complete cleanup 
of last year’s crop. Bean planting is 
about two-thirds completed for the State 
as a whole and acreage is falling below 
that of last year, with growers turning 
to other crops. 


TOMATOES—Eastern buyers have made 
an appearance in this market making 
offers to purchase large blocks of the 
1945 pack of tomatoes. That would seem 
to indicate that they are not expecting 
racks made closer to home to fill trade 
requirements. These buyers suggest that 
with the war in the Pacific commanding 
the attention of the Nation, transporia- 
tion on eastbound shipments will present 
fewer difficulties than in recent years. 
California canners prefer to await until 
crop conditions are better known before 
making definite commitments. There is 
more of a disposition to talk business on 
tomato paste than on most other items in 
the tomato list. This product is getting 
into the big-money class with an output 
of 3,377,938 cases in 1944, This compares 
with a pack of 2,437,202 cases in 1943. 
More than one half of the 1944 pack was 
in the No. 10 size, while as recent as 
1941 this size accounted for but about 
20 per cent of the total. 


PEAS—The pea pack in California, 
never an important item, is falling off 
badly with most operators. Some say 
they expect to pack only about 50 per 
cent of ‘what they owe the Government. 
This is only a little worse than the re- 
ports of some canners on spring spinach. 
In an effort to keep plants going some 
are looking for surplus carrots, but these 
do not seem to be available. 


FRUITS—Cherry packing will soon be 
under way, but some canners hesitate to 
make plans for handling this fruit, say- 
ing that there is too small a spread be- 
tween the cost of the fruit and the ceil- 
ing price on the finished product. 

The peach crop continues promising, 
but thinning is proving costly this sca- 
son. Growers in the Peach Bowl say 
they have to pay $1 a tree for this work 
and that workers call it a day when they 
have thinned 30 trees. 

Pears are shedding and until this proc- 
ess reaches an end the size of the crop 
cannot be estimated accurately. 

From the Hawaiian Islands comes 
word that the severe drought which ‘as 
prevailed the past two years seems to 
have been broken, there having been 
heavy rains in April. This will aid ‘he 
crop of pineapple in 1945 to some extent, 
and should improve prospects for 1946. 


squip—The OPA has announced a 
base ceiling price of $4.85 per case on 
Pacific squid in 15-0z. cans, or about the 
same as that prevailing in 1941. Seven 
canners have requested approval of mzx- 
imum prices for this item this year and 
it may be that a rather heavy pack will 
be made. The price quoted is for squid 
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packed in its own ink and individual 
canners will have prices set on other 
styles of packing on application to the 
OPA. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


SANCTUARY — Tillie Weisberg, 
president of Flotill Products, Inc., Stock- 
ton, Calif., large packers of tomato prod- 
ucts, has purchased the island of Med- 
ford in the San Joaquin delta for a price 
reported to be $250,000. The property 
was formerly owned by the Iris Securi- 
ties Co., of San Francisco. 


RAY B. WISER, president of the Califor- 
nia Farm Board Federation, and promi- 
nent fruit grower, has been made a 
Trustee of the American Council on 
Public Relations. 


CHANNELING — The California State 
Assembly has asked the Federal Govern- 
ment to make improvements to the chan- 
nel of the Sacramento River to permit 
resumption of river traffic as far north 
as Red Bluff. The resolution adopted re- 
cited that the improvement would pro- 
vide cheap transportation for many com- 
modities and products and would pro- 
mote the establishment of additional can- 
neries on this waterway. 


NOW HUNT FoopS—Stockholders of 
Hunt Brothers Packing Company, oper- 
ating canneries in California, Oregon 
and Washington, have approved a 
change in corporate name to Hunt Foods, 
Inc. They have also approved a pro- 
posal to exchange three shares of stock 
in the new company for two shares of 
present outstanding stock. 


PROFITS—The California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, Calif., reports 
a net operating profit for the fiscal year 
ended February 28, after deducting all 
charges for interest on debentures, pro- 
vision for depreciation, accrued Federal 
taxes and including its share of earnings 
in the Alaska Packers Association, of 
$3,139,3821.03. This is equivalent to $3.10 
a share on the outstanding common stock 
after provisions for dividends on pre- 
ferred stock, and compares with a profit 
of 43,783,402.83, equivalent to $3.76 a 
share for the preceding fiscal year. The 
net balance carried to surplus at Febru- 
ary 28, 1945, after adjustments was 
$2,°°'3,448.28, equivalent to $2.95 per 
com ion share, compared to $3,110,879.91, 
or 3.07 a share a year earlier. Sales 
for he year, exclusive of inter-company 
transactions, amounted to $111,050,- 
653.9, compared with $99,475,483.30 the 
prev ous year. 

T.e total pack of fruits and vegetables 
was slightly larger than in 1943, but 
labo shortages prevented the operation 
of } ants to capacity. Government re- 
quir ments took about 61 per cent of the 
frui pack, 69 per cent of the pineapple, 
34) -r cent of vegetables, 57 per cent of 
juic’s and 55 per cent of the fish. Sal- 
mon canning operations of the Alaska 
Pac) »rs Association resulted in a pack 
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of 404,713 cases, of which 324,929 were 
of Reds. This year, but two canning 
plants ‘will be operated on Bristol Bay, 
Alaska, and one in Central Alaska. 


DEATH—Victor H. Owen, for years as- 
sociated with the California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif., and for a 
time vice-president and director, passed 
away May 27. John G. Larson, former 
comptroller and director, died the same 
day. Both had been in retirement in 
recent years. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Good Shrimp Increase—But Canners Get 
Only Small Amount—Most Have Shut Down 
Until Fall—Oysters Also Ending— 
Crabs on Increase 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., June 1, 1945 


SHRIMP—The production of shrimp in 
this section increased more than 150 per 
cent last week over the previous one, as 
6,984 barrels were produced last week 
and 2,454 barrels the previous one. 

Louisiana produced 5,357 barrels last 
week, which was over four times more 
shrimp than was produced by Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Texas put together. 

The canneries in Louisiana received 
only 62 barrels of shrimp last week, 


whereas they received 125 barrels the 
previous one. 


No record of any of the other can- 
neries in this section having received 
shrimp for over a month, which may 
indicate that these plants have shut 
down altogether until the Fall shrimp 
season opens in August. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Texas and Georgia oper- 
ating under the Seafood Inspection Ser- 
vice of the U. S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration reported that 457 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending May 19, 1945. This brought 
the pack for the season to 410,076 stand- 
ard cases, aS against 383,677 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
season. 

Shrimp production in Florida, Georgia 
and South Carolina during the week was 
as follows: 


FLORIDA—A palachicola, 73,300 pounds; 
Fernandina, 15,900 pounds; Mayport, 
14,900 pounds; and St. Augustine, 25,200 
pounds. 


GEoRGIA—Brunswick, 31,100 pounds; 
Darien and Valona, 14,600 pounds; and 
St. Marys, 2,200 pounds. 

SO. CAROLINA—Beaufort, 6,300 pounds. 


OYSTERS—Oyster production in this 
section has dwindled down considerably 
and outside of the Louisiana canneries 
that received 690 barrels of oysters last 


weave, creep, jump nor stretch. 
keep it at peak efficiency. 


Ask your supplier today. 


BOX 124 


LA PORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


Sorting, grading, washing, cooking - also packing and shipping are handled 
faster and easier with La Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting. 
feature allows free circulation of air and liquids around products in process; 
also facilitates sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. 
and extreme temperatures. Saves time on? maintenance as well. 
No special dressing or belt lacers needed to 


Steel mesh 


Resists rust, acids 
Will not 


Available in any length and practically any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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week, the canneries in the other States 
have closed down for the season. 


The oyster canning season in this sec- 
tion this year lasted longer than usual. 
The reason for it is that the weather 
stayed cold longer this year than in other 
years. 


The cold weather held back the oysters 
from spawning and getting milky, which 
enabled the oysters to remain suitable 
for canning longer. The oyster does not 
spawn all through the Summer hot 
weather months, but they get poor after 
they spawn and their yield of cooked 
meat is so low that the canneries can not 
afford to can them. The fatter the oyster 
is, the greater the yield of cooked meat 
and vice-versa. Moreover, the oyster 
being very perishable, they will not stay 
fresh out of water long, hence cold 
weather is the most desirable for oyster 
canning. 


HARD CRABS—Production of hard crabs 
in Louisiana, Alabama and Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, increased 79,578 pounds the past 
week over the previous one. Louisiana 
produced 358,100 pounds, Alabama 33,400 
pounds and Biloxi 12,700 pounds. The 
production of crab meat showed a cor- 
responding increase. Processed crab 
meat is still being packed in the New 
Orleans area, which is the only area in 
this section reporting processed crab 
meat. The peak of crab meat production 
has been reached and passed, so a de- 
cline is looked for. 


PRODUCTION OF CANNED 
SOUPS AND BABY FOODS 


The production and consumption of 
commercially canned soups and baby 
foods in 1945 are expected to be about 
215 times as large as 10 years ago. This 
tremendous increase is due in large part 
to the variety, convenience, popular price, 
and nutritive value of the products. 
Canned soups made up about three- 
fourths of total consumption of canned 
soups and baby foods in 1944. Civilian 
consumption of canned soups totaled 
865.5 million pounds in 1944, and is ex- 
pected to be about as large this year. 
This quantity was 86 percent larger than 
the 464 million pounds consumed in 1935, 
but about 10 percent below peak con- 
sumption in 1942. The pack of canned 
soups has been restricted in the past 3 
years because of tin and manpower short- 
ages. Further increase in production 
may be expected after the war although 
other types of processing may offer con- 
siderable competition. 


Canned baby foods were practically 
unknown 10 years ago. Only 12 million 
pounds were consumed in 1935. Their 
production and use have increased many 
times over since 1935. In 1944 total 
consumption reached 279 million pounds 
(including purchases for service com- 
missaries in this country.) Although 
with this year’s expected increase, the 
total may be 29 or 30 times as great as 
in 1935, the consumption per child under 


3 (the approximate age group) hasn’t 
increased quite so much since there are 
about 40 percent more children in this 
age group than in 1935. On a per child 
basis (children under 3), canned baby 
food consumption in 1945 may be 44.5 
pounds compared with 2.1 pounds in 
1935. 


Data are not available for a_break- 
down of the types of soups and baby 
foods before 1943. In the past 2 years, 
however, tomato soup has constituted 
about one-third of the total commercial 
pack of soups. The composition of baby 
foods has been about as follows: veget- 
ables, 45%; fruits, 25%; meat com- 
pounds, 20%; and desserts 10%. 


NEW SPRAY-DUSTER 
(Continued from page 18) 


and diseases which attack only the under 
side of the leaves. 


“With the spray-duster we can put on 
an artificial dew at will so that dusts can 
be satisfactorily applied at any time of 
the day,” say the Station scientists. 
“Residue analyses show that with a 
mixed dust of lead arsenate and an in- 
soluble copper material, the deposit of 
both copper and arsenic was doubled by 
using the spray-dusting method of appli- 
cation. Control of cherry leaf-spot equal 
to that secured by spraying was obtained 
in 1944 by using a concentrated oil emul- 
sion in the spray-duster.” 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 6) 


NATURAL RIGHTS OF MAN 


The ideology of a nation in its internal life is a con- 
cern of the international community. To reject this 
principle is tantamount to maintaining that the viola- 
tion of the innate rights of men in a country by its 
own government has no relation to world peace. Just 
at this moment, in the interest of world peace, our 
nation is exerting itself to root out some ideologies 
which violate human rights in the countries we are 
liberating. We hold that if there is to be a genuine and 
lasting world peace, the international organization 
should demand as a condition of membership that every 
nation guarantee in law and respect in fact the innate 
rights of men, families, and minority groups in their 
civil and religious life. Surely our generation should 
know that tyranny in any nation menaces world peace. 
A nation which refuses to accord to its own people the 
full enjoyment of innate human rights cannot be relied 
upon to cooperate in the international community for 
the maintenance of a peace which is based on the 
recognition of national freedom. Such a nation will 
pursue its own selfish international policies, while pay- 
ing lip service to international cooperation. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICANS 

We have it within our power to introduce a new era, 
the era for which peoples have been longing through 
the centuries, the era in which nations will live to- 
gether in justice and charity. It is a Christian hope 
we want to realize, the hope of a world at peace, a 
world of sovereign states cooperating in assuring all 
men the full enjoyment of their rights, a world of free 
men and free nations with their freedom secured under 
law. War may come, but if our hope is realized it will 
be a war of punishment meted out to outlaw nations. 
Through all the sufferings and sacrifices of this war 
we have remembered and we recall today the words of 
our Chief Executive, written at its beginning: “We 
shall win this war and in victory we shall seek not 
vengeance but the establishment of an internaticnal 
order in which the spirit of Christ shall rule the hearts 
of men and of nations.” 

SIGNERS 

Signed by the members of the Administrative Bo: rd, 
N.C.W.C.,* in the names of the bishops of the Un ‘ed 
States: 


Epwarp Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, Chairman. 
SAMUEL A. SrritcH, Archbishop of Chicago, Vice Chairman. 
Francis J. SPELLMAN, Archbishp of New York, Secretary. 
JoHN T. McNICHOLAS, Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
JOHN Grecory Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul. 
Joun J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco. 
JosePH F. RUMMEL, Archbishop of New Orleans. 
JoHN F. Nouu, Bishop of Fort Wayne. 
Karu J. ALTER, Bishop of Toledo. 
JAMES H. Ryan, Bishop of Omaha. 
* National Catholic Welfare Council. 
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CUMMINGS ACQUIRES REID, 
MURDOCK CONTROL 


Huge Grocery Unit Formed in Chicago 


Nathan Cummings, President of the 
Sprague Warner-Kenny Corporation, 
has purchased a majority control in the 
Reid, Murdock Company, Chicago whole- 
sule grocery house, and has announced 
the formation of a new holding and oper- 
ating company which will be one of the 
largest wholesale grocery concerns in the 
United States. 

Incorporated under the laws of Mary- 
land, the new corporation will be known 
as Consolidated Grocers Corporation. Mr. 
Cummings will be President and major- 
ity stock holder, Colonel A. A. Sprague, 
Chairman of the Board of Sprague 
Warner-Kenny Corporation, will hold 
the same office with Consolidated Gro- 
cers Corporation. 

The corporation will engage in can- 
ning, manufacturing, importing, export- 
ing and distributing of foods through 
Reid, Murdock Company, Sprague War- 
ner Division, C. D. Kenny Division, 
Western Grocer Company, Marshall Can- 
ning Company and Dannemiller Grocery 
Company. Announcement was also made 
of the purchase of the Dannemiller Gro- 
cery Company, a 75 year old firm doing 
a 2 million dollar annual volume of busi- 
ness in the trading area around Canton, 
Ohio. Each of the subsidiary companies 
will operate as a separate unit of con- 
solidated Grocers, using established 
brand names for the merchandise and 
remain as competing companies. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
corporation will show operating assets in 
excess of 20 million dollars with an an- 
nual volume of business of about 100 
million dollars. The new corporation 
with its subsidiaries will operate 52 
branches throughout the country includ- 
ing 19 canneries, 15 pickle stations and 
7 grocery processing plants. About 
100,000 retail grocers and many hotels 
and institutions will be served. 

The formation of the company was 
begun in 1941 with the acquisition of 
financial control of the C. D. Kenny 
Company of Baltimore, of which Mr. 


Cummings was President. In 1942 ma- 
jority control of Sprague Warner & 
Company, Chicago, was acquired, and in 
1944 the Western Grocer Company of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, and the Marshall 
Canning Company, were purchased. “All 
of the companies that comprise the Con- 
solidated Grocers Corporation have been 
in business upwards of 50 years, the 
oldest having been established over 100 
years ago,” Mr. Cummings revealed. 


THIRTY-THREE PLANTS TO 
RECEIVE AWARDS 


Thirty-three food processing and stor- 
age plants with records of outstanding 
performance in their field have been 
named by the War Food Administration 
to receive the food and agriculture 
achievement “A” award. Ceremonies 
featuring the bestowal of the green “A” 
award flag to the plant and special pins 
to all employees will be held at each of 
the plants being honored. They are: 


Arkansas—Alma Canning Co., Alma; 
Good Canning Co., Fort Smith; Califor- 
nia—Libby, McNeill & Libby, Gridley; 
Sego Milk Products Co. plants at Galt 
and Salinas; Colorado—Lindner Packing 
and Provision Co., Denver; Idaho— 
Jerome Cooperative Creamery Co. plants 
at Jerome and Twin Falls; Sego Milk 
Products Co., Buhl; Illinois—Double “O” 
Sausage Corp., Chicago; Iowa—Otoe 
Food Products Co., Hamburg; General 
Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division, 
Keokuk; Kansas—Seymour Packing Co., 
Topeka; Swift & Co., Kansas City; 
Maryland—Harrison and Jarboe plants 
at McDaniel and Sherwood; Michigan— 
Waigle Canning Co., Pigeon; Minnesota 
—General Miils, Inc., Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; Missouri—Flour Mills 
of America, Inc.; and Kansas Flour 
Mills, Inc., North Kansas City; Nebraska 
—QOmaha Cold Storage Co. plants at 
Ainsworth, Central City, Holdredge, Ne- 
braska City, and Ravenna; New Jersey 
—Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., Edgewater; 
South Dakota—Omaha Cold Storage Co., 
Winner; Texas— Southwest Poultry 
Assn., Brownwood; Utah—Sego Milk 


{ll the latest data 
FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 6th edition of 
A Complete Course in Canning” siianiiiane 
Price $10.00 The Canning Trade 
20 S. Gay Street EARLY 
rder your copy now. Baltimore 2, Md. 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


Products Co., Richmond; Washington— 
Washington Co-op Egg & Poultry Ass’n., 
Seattle; Wisconsin—Frigo Brothers, 
Lena; Western Condensing Co., Vesper; 
White House Milk Co., plants at Mani- 
towoe and West Bend. 


WFEA’s “A” award is the only wartime 
award being made to the food industry. 
This is by agreement with the War De- 
partment, in recognition of the fact that 
the WFA award was created especially 
for food processors. Previously, the 
Army-Navy “E” award also was made to 
some food firms. 


MORE TRUCKS IN PROSPECT 


The truck industry will be able to meet 
the demands of the additional 1945 pro- 
gram, members of the Truck Manufac- 
turers Industry Advisory Committee in- 
dicated at their meeting late in May, the 
War Production Board reports. 


The additional program, calling for 
188,700 trucks in the second half of 1945, 
over and above the already announced 
commercial program, was presented to 
the industry, WPB said. Broken down 
into types, it is as follows: 85,000 light 
trucks, 95,000 medium, 5,000 light heavy, 
3,000 heavy heavy and 700 off highway. 


WPB officials asked the industry to 
present, as of June 1, an over-all esti- 
mate of their production possibilities, 
with definite statements as to their as- 
surance of obtaining components, espe- 
cially if theix purveyors’ order boards 
have been “frozen” by WPB. It was em- 
phasized that these estimates should not 
be based on the 188,700 figure given as 
the additional 1945 program, but manu- 
facturers should indicate what they feel 
they can build ,so that if additional ma- 
terials become available the program can 
be further increased. This additional 
program must not be permitted to inter- 
fere in any way with military schedules 
nor with the already scheduled commer- 
cial program. It is to be in addition to 


these programs and, if necessary, will be 
put aside if it interferes with either. 


INSURE 
DELIVERY 


Te CANNING TRADE 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FIRST SEE FIRST, one good source for all your equipment. 
50 Steam Jacketed Kettles and Vac. Cookers, all metals, sizes; 
25 Pressure Cookers or Retorts; 8 Can Fillers and Labelers; 
9 Powder Fillers, all types; 15 Dry Powder Mixers, all sizes; 
2 Mikro No. 2 Pulverizers 7% H. P. and 1 No. 4 75 H. P., others; 
6 Stainless Clad Percolators, 750 gal.; 4 Copper Percolators, 
1000 gal.; 3 Karl Kiefer Visco Fillers; large stock Packaging 
Machines, Cartoners, Sealers, Wrappers, etc.; 5 Rinsers Kiefer 
72 Sp., U. S. 60 Sp.; 8 World, Ermold Semi-Aut. Labelers; 
1 Stainless 3000 gal. Truck Tank; 9 Dough and Mass Mixers, 
all sizes; Cutters, Dicers, Choppers, Peelers, ete. Good prices 
paid for your surplus. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—3 Food Machinery Buck Style Bean Snippers, 
in good running condition. Write: Lord-Mott Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Rower Bag and Box Stackers. Vibrat- 
ing Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for sizing, grading, 
etc., $495.00. Motor Truck Scales $440.00. More than 38% of 
Ohio Canners have at least one piece of Bonded equipment. 
Write for free catalog. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. West Coast Distributor: Horne-Ash Machinery Co., 
1188 Harrison St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


FOR SALE—1 #10 6 valve Peerless Rotary Filling Machine; 
change parts for gallons; fair condition; $450.00. Michigan 
Food Products Co., Dundee, Mich. 


READY TO RUN and priced for quick sale: 5 “Peerless” 
Whole Grain Corn Cutting Machines, belt drive, rotary head, in 
good operating condition. Monmouth Canning Co., 256 Coni- 
mercial St., Portland 3, Maine. 


FOR SALE—Four late model Buck Bean Snippers, complete 
with elevator and picking table, belt driven. Snippers in perfect 
condition; now in use. Washington Parish Canning Co., P. 0. 
Box 56, Franklinton, La. 


FOR SALE—One No. 2 Knapp Electric Boxer. Priced to sell. 
Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


PRICED LOW FOR QUICK SALE: Leffel Automatic Under- 
feed Stoker, size 125 H.P. New in 19438; efficient machine in 
good operating condition. Maine Canned Foods, Inc., 256 Com- 
mercial St., Portland 3, Maine. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To Buy: Small Steam Boiler, 4, 6 or 8 HP. 
T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—2 Buck Bean Snippers in good working order. 
Please give quotation and other information including size of 
drum perforations. Alton Canning Co., Inc., Alton, N. Y. 


WANTED—Two Model E Chisholm-Ryder Snipping Machines 
in first-class condition. T. Noble Jarrell & Son, Goldsboro, Md. 


WANTED—1. Merry-Go-Round Peeling Table for Tomatoes, 
for 40 or 50 peelers. Adv. 4547, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—3,000 Ibs. 1944 Western grown Round Pod 
Kidney Wax Bean Seed. Antigo Canning Factory, Antigo, Wis. 

FOR SALE—5,660 lbs. of Landreth Stringless Green Pod 
Bean Seed. Good germination. Dorman Canning Co., 308 N. 
Border St., Tyler, Tex. 


CAN BE SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY—2 only, 18-spout 
Horix Haller Fillers with Crowners; Jumbo Model D Crowner; 
Adriance Simplex and Duplex Crowners; 5 semi-automatic 
Labelers; 3 Liquid Automatic Labelers; 3 used Copper Jacketed 
Kettles; 20th Century Simplex Bottle Rinser; all of these in our 
Buffalo stock; can be inspected and shipped immediately. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Four motor driven Buck Bean Snippers, first 
class shape, complete with hoppers, picking tables and motors; 
one Sprague Whole Grain Corn Cutter; 2500 lbs. Burpee String- 
less Green Bean Seed. Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


PROMPT DELIVERY—We can give excellent delivery on 
brand new and guaranteed % Jacketed Stationary Stainless 
Kettle. Adv. 4538, The Canning Trade. 


SACRIFICE—200 gallon Stainless Tank. Adv. 4537, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two 8’ Hume-Love Harvestors, together with 
two Oliver #70 Tractors on rubber with special gears for 
operation of Hume-Love Harvestors. Inquire: Haxton Canning 
Co., Oakfield, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two A. K. Robins Steam Hoists; arms can be 
adjusted to meet requirements. H. E. Kelley & Co., New 
Church, Va. 
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FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Ten million field grown vegetable plants. Cab- 
bage: Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Flat Dutch, Danish Ballhead, 
Wakefields. Tomato: Rutger, Marglobe, Baltimore, Stone, $2.50 
per 1,000, express charges collect. Potato Plants $4.00 per 1,000, 
charges collect. Cauliflower $6.00 per 1,000, charges collcct. 
Canners and dealers set our open field grown plants for guvod 
crop. All plants grown from good seed and packed with damp 
moss to roots to arrive safely anywhere. Will load your trick 
at farm. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


CABBAGE PLANTS FOR KRAUT: Copenhagen, Mai ion 
Market, All Seasons, Red Rock. Tomato Plants: Rutgers, fiom 
certified (treated) seeds. Write, wire or phone for prices, 
stating quantity wanted. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


WRITE FOR PRICES on new crop field grown Baltimvre, 
Stone and Marglobe Tomato Plants, ready now. Also Cabboge, 
Potato, Pepper and Onion Plants. Prompt shipments. Plants 
packed in moss. Mrs. Samuel Bradshaw, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory; equipped to can 700 case: of 
tomatoes per day; two acres of land; on State road in the 
tomato section. T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


June 4, 1945 
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WANTED—FACTORIES 


ANTED TO RENT—With option to purchase, a well 
eq. ipped canning factory for tomatoes, tomato paste, peas, etc. 
M: -t be located not more than 200 miles from New York City. 
Prcferred in Jersey or Pennsylvania. Adv. 4546, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ FOR SALE—14 blocks or 270 lots in Oak Park addition to 
Flippin. Seth Hurst, Flippin, Ark. 


ARMY PROCUREMENT REPRESENTATIVE in the Mid- 
west area for past four years interested in contacting Chains 
and Wholesale Grocers who desire selective purchasing repre- 
sentation on Mid-west canned vegetables. Have only a select 
list of highest quality canners of unique integrity to furnish 
your requirements. Adv. 4543, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Full or part experienced man in vegetables, for 
position in New Jersey. Good future. Adv. 4542, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Chemist experienced in quality foods, particu- 
larly Tomato Products, also capable of developing new items 
with large Eastern canner. Permanent position and excellent 
opportunity for ambitious person. Give full qualifications and 
salary expected. All replies treated in strict confidence. Adv. 
4544, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Factory Superintendent for Federally inspected 
meat canning plant in Pacific Northwest. Steady, permanent, 
year-round job with splendid future. Must understand meat 
and poultry packing and processing; also be able to handle 


employees. Adv. 4545, The Canning Trade. 
SITUATIONS WANTED | 
POSITION WANTED—Experienced Production Manager, 


General Superintendent and/or Plant Manager. 18 years’ ex- 
perience in large canneries, also some frozen fruit and vegetable 
experience. Experienced in equipment designing and construc- 
tion. personnel organization and co-ordination of operations for 
highest efficiency. West Coast preferred, or foreign country. 
Age 42. Adv. 4533, The Canning Trade. 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS +« DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES « BLANKETS « LINENS 


|ITERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 


5 7 South Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


NE WN Westminster, Md. 
| HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


THE 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


BACKWOODS DRAMA 


Scene: The backwoods of Tennessee. Two backwoodsmen 
knock on door of cabin. 

First Illiterate: “Howdy, Joe, me and Ed just found the body 
of a dead man over there in the holler and we thought maybe it 
was you.” 

Second Tennesseean: “What’d he look like?” 

First: “He was about your build, and—” 

Second: “Did he have on a flannel shirt?” 

First: “Yup.” 

Second: “With red and white checks?” 

First: “No, it was plain grey.” 

Second (closing the door): “Nope, it wasn’t me.” - 


“Well, did he pay you?” asked the wife of a dentist who had 
been to collect a bill for a full set of false teeth that he had 
made for a man almost a year before. 

“Pay me?” growled the dentist. “Not only did he refuse to 
pay me, but he actually had the effrontery to gnash at me— 
with my own teeth!” 


HELP WANTED 


The fire brigade of a small village had turned out in response 
to a fire call. While they were rushing their hand-cart through 
the village street an excited villager dashed up to the chief of 
the brigade. 

“Chief,” he shouted wildly, “another fire has started at the 
other end of the village.” 

The officer turned on the man and looked at him fiercely. 

“Can’t help that,” he snapped. “We’ve got our hands full 
here. They’ll have to keep the other fire going until we can 
get there.” 

Tenant: “I wish you would speak to the people upstairs. This 
morning at three o’clock they were jumping up and down and 
banging on the floor. I won’t stand for such disturbances.” 

Landlord: “How did you happen to hear them at that time of 
night?” 

Tenant: “I was practicing on my saxophone.” 


HEREDITY 

“Chicken stealing again, Rastus?” said the judge. 
anything to say, any excuse this time?” 

“Deed, yes, Jedge,” replied Rastus, “it ain’t mah fault, Jedge, 
it’s de fault ob mah high-up ancestors.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, Jedge, mah ancestors dun come over in de Mayflower, 
an’ evah since Ah was born Ah has an uncontrollable desire foh 
Plymouth Rocks!” 


“Have you 


Customer: “Can I change these trunks at this counter?” 
Clerk: “Well, I’ll tell you, mister, we have quite a few women 


shoppers so maybe you’d better go to the dressing room in the 
rear.” 


TECHNICAL? 
Sergeant: “Darling, I’m groping for words to express the 
sentiment I have toward you.” 
Cutie: “Well, for heaven’s sake, Sarge, I haven’t got the 
dictionary tatooed on me.” 


The explorer had seen many gnus during the day. 
evening his native cook served him a delicious steak. 

“This is one of the finest steaks I’ve ever eaten,” he remarked 
to the guide. “Is it gnu?” 

“No,” said the guide, “but it’s just as good as gnu.” 


In the 
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CANNING FACTORY 


RETORTS 


We are in the 
market for used 
CanneryRetorts. 
Advise what you 
have stating in- 
side diameter 
and depth, age 
condition, and 
lowestcash price 
for immediate 
shipment. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
LOMBARD & CONCORD STS. 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS ° 
American Can Company, New York City 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, IIl. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc.. New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II). 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products. Sales Co., New York City 
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COPPER STEAM JACKETED KET- 
TLES, for steam working pressure 
to 90 Ibs. per sq. in. 


Stationary Kettles, non-mixing — 
in sizes 15 to 500 gallon inclusive. 


Stationary Mixing Kettles, with 
tilting agitators, for belt or mo- 
tor drive—in sizes 25 to 500 


gallon 
inclusive, 


Tilting Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 25 
and 50 gallons. 


STAINLESS STEEL KETTLES with carbon 
steel outer jackets, for steam working 
pressure of 90 Ibs. and 125 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Stationary Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 
10 to 500 gallon inclusive. 

Stationary Mixing Kettles with tilting agi- 
tator, for belt or motor drive —in sizes 
30 to 500 gallon inclusive. 

Tilting Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 10 
to 150 gallon inclusive. 

Tilting Mixing Kettle with tilting agitator 
— in sizes 30 to 150 gallon inclusive. 


Write for Bulletin H. B. 100 


COPPER 
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Stainless Steel Sta- 

tionary Kettle with a 

double motion tilting 

agitator, for motor 
drive. 
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for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
cence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. ' 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings . . . 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when Icaded. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 
All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers—furnished for belt drive. 


A-K- OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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“ROGERS BREEDS IMPROVED VARIETIES OF SWEET CORN 


Every pound of Rogers sweet corn offered for sale is hand picked. 


wT 


N A SECTION noted for hardy seed corn, at Olivia, Minne- 
sota, Rogers operates a major sweet corn breeding plant. 


Here, the long tedious process of developing inbreds is carried 
on. Desirable single and double crosses are made. Rigid and 
repeated tests are conducted on every strain before it is con- i. 
sidered commercial seed. The entire operation of processing and 

fitting is done according to exacting standards. 


Some of the specific characteristics bred into Rogers Sweet Corn 
are uniformity of plant type and maturity . . . ability to with- 
stand lodging . . . tenderness of pericarp . . . disease resistance 
... yield, depth and sugar content of the kernel. 


must have 4 high 


ion recora- 


cpery lot mu: 
Every germinatio 


All operations at Olivia are carried on by means of the most 
modern equipment available and by a thoroughly trained and 
experienced crew of workmen. 


The Olivia plant is another reason why “Blood Tells.” 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, iLLINOIS 
PEAS © BEANS © SWEET CORN 


A sample 
from each 
lot is held 
one year. 


SEVENTEEN’ ROGERS 
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